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lon. Charles R. Corning 


By H. H. Metcalf 


The town of Concord adopted a city 
charter and established its present 
form of government March 10, 1853. 
In the fifty-six years intervening 
twenty-two different men have been 
incumbents of the mayor’s office. Of 
these, in order, Joseph Low served in 
1853-54; Rufus Clement in 1855, dy- 
ing in office near the close of the term ; 
John Abbott, 1856—’57-—’58, and again 
in 1866—’67; Moses T. Willard, 1859- 
’°60; Moses Humphrey, 1861—’62, and 
again in 1865; Benjamin F. Gale, 
1863-64; Lyman D. Stevens, 1868— 
69; Abraham G. Jones, 1870—’71; 
John Kimball, 1872—’73-’74~’75; 
George A. Pillsbury, 1876—’77; Hor- 
ace A. Brown, 1878—’79—’80; George 


A. Cummings, 1881—’82; Edgar H., 


Woodman, 1883—’84—’85-—’86; 
E. Robertson, 1887—’88; Stillman 
Humphrey, 1889-’90; Henry W. 
Clapp, 1891-’92; Parsons B. Cogs- 
well, 1893—’94; Henry Robinson, 1895 
—’96; Albert B. Woodworth, 1897- 
98; Nathaniel E. Martin, 1899-1900; 
Harry G. Sargent, 1901—’02; Charles 
R. Corning, 1903—’04~—’05-’06—’07 
—’08. 

It appears, therefore, that only six 
of the entire list of incumbents 
served more than two years each. Of 
these Messrs. Humphrey and Brown 
served three years each, elections be- 
ing held annually at that time; Mr. 
Kimball and Mr. 
four years each; Mr. Abbott five and 


John 


Woodman served 


Mr. Corning, the last incumbent, 
whose term has just closed, six years, 
having been three times elected for a 
two years’ term—a distinction be- 
stowed upon no other incumbent 
since the biennial election plan was 
adopted in 1880. 

Upon his retirement from office 
this month, at the close of the long- 
est term of service therein to which 
any citizen of Concord has been 
ealled, it is just and fitting to remark 
that, among all the faithful and 
trusted public servants who have oc- 
eupied this high post of honor and re- 
sponsibility, none has won a greater 
measure of popular esteem, or 
achieved a higher reputation for con- 
scientious devotion to duty and faith- 
ful regard for the obligations of his 
office than the courteous and schol- 
arly gentleman who now surrenders 
the mayor’s chair to the successor 
whom the people have chosen, but who 
might, undoubtedly, have continued 
therein had he again been a candi- 
date. 

Charles Robert Corning was born 
in Concord on the site of the man- 
sion in which he now resides and 
which has always been his home, De- 
cember 20, 1855, the son of Robert 
Nesmith and Mary Lougee (Wood- 
man) Corning, his father being a na- 
tive of the town of Londonderry and 
his mother of Gilmanton. He was 
educated in the Concord public 
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schools, at Phillips Andover Academy 
and by private tutors, and com- 
menced the study of law in the office 
of Marshall & Chase in Concord. 
While a student he was elected a rep- 
resentative in the legislature from 
Ward Five, but on account of ill 
heaith failed to take his seat, going 
abroad and occupying some two years 
in a European tour. Returning 
home he resumed his legal studies, 
spending a year at the Harvard Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar 
in Coneord in March, 1882, and soon 
after entered upon the practice of his 
profession. 

In March, 1883, he was again 
chosen a member of the legislature 
and served during the following June 
session, being assigned to duty upon 
the committees on education and the 
judiciary. In November, 1888, he 
was elected to the state senate from 
the Tenth District, serving in the bi- 
ennial session of the legislature of 
1889 as chairman of the committee on 
incorporations and member of the 
committees on revision of the laws and 
military affairs. 

Mr. Corning was a trustee of the 
Coneord city library from 1887 to 
1891. and of the state library from 
1887 to 1892. In 1891 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant attorney in the 
department of justice at Washington, 
serving four years under Attorney- 
Generals Miller and Olney, during 
which time he spent a year at the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota. 

Always strongly interested in edu- 
cational matters, he had served as a 
member of the board of education in 
Union District of Coneord in 1881—’82 
and 1884—’87. In 1889 he was again 
elected a member of the board, serving 
continuously for three full terms, or 
nine years, during all of which time 
he was president of the board, giving 
much time and attention to its work 
and manifesting a deep interest in 
the welfare of the schools. He also 
served as chairman of the building 


committee of Union District in 1906- 
’07, having charge of the expenditure 
of $150,000 in the construction of the 
spacious new high school building, 
the manual training school and the 
Garrison School at West Concord. 

In June, 1899, Mr. Corning was ap- 
pointed by Governor Frank W. Rol- 
lins judge of probate for the county 
of Merrimack, in which responsible 
position he has since continued, and 
whose delicate and often trying du- 
ties he has met with careful discrim- 
ination and even-handed justice, com- 
manding the confidence of the people 
throughout the county. 

Receiving the nomination of the 
Republican party, with which he has 
always been affiliated, but never 
blindly served, for the office of mayor 
of Concord, he was elected to the same 
by the people in November, 1902, be- 
ing inaugurated in January follow- 
ing. He was accorded a renomina- 
tion and re-election in 1904, and 
again in 1906, completing a six years’ 
period of service, and the longest in 
the history of the city by any one in- 
cumbent, as has previously been 
stated, the present month. Upon the 
close of his term he was presented by 
his associates in the city government 
with an elegant and costly hall clock 
as a slight expression of the regard 
and esteem which they, in common 
with the people at large, entertain for 
him. 

In 1906 Judge Corning was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, which po- 
sition he still holds. He was made a 
Mason in Blazing Star Lodge of Con- 
eord in 1878, of which he remains a 
member. He is also a member of the 
Wonolancet Club and of the Concord 
Commercial Club, and a member of 
the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, of which he has been corre- 
sponding secretary for many years. 
In 1887 Dartmouth College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. 

Judge Corning is a man of decided 
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literary tastes, and a great student, 
devoting much time to his library, 
which contains over 7,000 carefully 
selected volumes, in which history and 
biography are a leading feature. He 
is a ready and graceful writer, and 
embodied his observations while 
abroad in a handsome 400-page vol- 
ume, entitled ‘‘ From Aaelsund to Tet- 
uan.’’ He is also the author of numer- 
ous published monographs, including 
Samuel Livermore, John Fenton, 


Eleazer Wheelock Ripley, John 
Langdon, The Bench and Bar of New 
Hampshire, Hannah Dustin and 
Amos Tuck. He was also an editor of 
and large contributor to the lately 
published history of Concord. He 
has delivered many lectures and oc- 
easional addresses, and especially dur- 
ing his term of service as mayor has 
been heard with interest on many pub- 
lie occasions, and never without credit 
to himself and honor to his city. 


Im a Green New Hampshire Meadow 


By Albert Greenwood 


In a green New Hampshire meadow, 
When the balmy summer breeze 

Brings the fragrant breath of flowers, 
And the perfume of the trees, 

Roams a maiden ’mid the blossoms, 
She the brightest, fairest flower 

In that green New Hampshire meadow 
At the witching sunset hour. 


In a green New Hampshire meadow, 
Where a laughing brooklet played, 
She upon a granite boulder, 
I within the willows’ shade, 
Listened to her merry chatter, 
Heard its music soft and low, 
In a green New Hampshire meadow 
Not so very long ago. 


In a green New Hampshire meadow, 
Where the alders bend and sway, 





Under the Snow 


All the songsters wait her footfall 
At the closing hour of day; 

All the robins cease their carol, 
Wait a step the daisies know, 

In that green New Hampshire meadow 
When the sun is sinking low. 


In a green New Hampshire meadow, 
When the summer days are long, 

E’en the brook in silence listens, 
Listens to her voice in song ; 

Then the waters laugh and join her, 
Join her in a sweet refrain, 

In the green New Hampshire meadow 
That I hope to see again. 


In that green New Hampshire meadow 
(In my dreams I see the place), 

And the dainty pink sunbonnet 
Casting shadows on her face, 

And the ripple of her laughter, 
And her lightly tripping feet, 

In that green New Hampshire meadow, 
I’ll remember till we meet. 


Under the Snow 


By L. J. H. Frost 


There are precious things hidden under the snow, 
And home seems dark since we miss them so. 
Was there ever another form so fair 

As the one we loved and buried there? 

Or the face so sweet with its eyes of blue, 

And the lips that smiled as the angels do; 
Bright bonny hair with its waves of gold, 

Half of its beauty can never be told. 


There’s a dear, kind heart lying under the snow. 
How much we loved it the world does not know. 
We long for its tenderness ofttimes in vain, 

As the sun-seorched earth thirsts for cooling rain. 
There is nothing else that the world doth hold 

So dear to us still as the true heart of old, 

That we fain would fold in our loving embrace. 
Dear Saviour in heaven, grant us Thy grace. 


Say Thou to the waters of life’s troubled sea, 

“Peace, be still!’’ as Thou saidst in sweet Galilee ; 

Then a calm that is holy shall hush our soul’s strife, 
While the rainbow of hope shall illumine this life, 

Till we see by its radiance the pathway to heaven, 
Through the dark clouds of grief Thy promise hath riven. 
Eternity reaps what time doth sow; 

Dear God, guard our loved ones under the snow. 





arly Physicians of Cheshire County 


By Gardner C. Hill, M. D. 


It seems fitting that some perma- 
nent record should be made ,of the 
names and deeds of the physicians of 
Cheshire County. They were able 
and vigorous men mentally and phy- 
sically and left an indelible mark on 


Dr. Gardner C. Hill 


the towns which they served so faith- 
fully. 

The pioneer doctor’s call did not 
come by telegraph or telephone, nor 
was it answered by wheel carriage, 
steam or electric cars, or by automo- 


bile. It was answered on foot, at 
times on snow shoes, on horse back, 
directed by blazed trees,'crossing un- 
bridged streams, his path obstructed 
at times by savages and wild beasts. 
The pioneer doctor must have been 
a man of robust constitution and great 
courage, to conquer the elements and 


the dangers of a new country in order 
to reach his patients and fight disease 
and germs, yet he seldom failed to 
reach the patient in time. He was 
his own druggist and carried his drug 
store with him. His storehouse was 
his saddlebag, which contained his 
stock in trade; the lancet, the turn- 
key, salts and senna, jalap and calo- 
mel, tartar emetic, roots and herbs, 
plasters and salves, and all the other 
remedies known to the profession in 
those days. 

The first physician and clergyman 
to officiate in Cheshire County was 
Benjamin Doolittle of Northfield, 


' Mass. He was graduated from Yale in 


1717, and was ealled to a pastorate in 
Northfield, Mass., in 1718, remaining 
there until his death in 1748. He 
combined the two professions of the- 
ology and medicine, and was one of 
the giants of those early days. His 
ability and endurance must have been 
remarkable. His diploma was a cer- 
tificate from his preceptor, as was 
usual at that time, as there were no 
medical schools in America until 1765. 

Aside from his own townspeople, he 
served the settlements in his own vi- 
cinity, such as Vernon, Hinsdale and 
Winchester, and even the garrisons of 
Fort Dummer, near Brattleboro, de- 
pended on his services. Doctor Doo- 
little’s practice extended as far south 
as Hadley, and north to Bellows Falls, 
Chester, Vt., and Charlestown and 
Keene, N. H. He had the reputation 
of being a skilful physician and sur- 
geon, and after the battles and 
skirmishes of the old French and In- 
dian War the wounded were carried 
to him for treatment. 

Aside from his ministrations as a 
physician and clergyman, he assisted 
in other ways the first settlements in 
his vicinity. He was the proprietor’s 
clerk for Winchester for many years. 





Early Physicians of Cheshire County 


KEENE. 


The first physician to settle in Ches- 
hire County was Jeremiah Hall at 
Keene, in 1733. He was one of the 
original proprietors of Keene. He 
was prominent in town affairs, and 
had an extensive practice. 

The second was Obadiah Blake. 
He settled on the farm in West Keene, 
now owned by a daughter of the late 
Justin S. Blake, Mrs. Pitcher. He 
was the great-great-grandfather of 
Osear L. Colony of the Cheshire Re- 
publican. 

The third physician 
Hall, in 1747. The fourth was 
Thomas Frink, 1761—’86. He kept a 
noted public house for a time. He 
was the magistrate who organized 
some of the surrounding towns under 
their New Hampshire charters. In 
1777 he was surgeon of Colonel Ash- 
ley’s regiment in the campaign for 
the relief of Ticonderoga. His eldest 


was Doctor 


son, Willard Frink, was a physician, 


born in 1762. He practised with his 
father, and afterward in Stoddard, 

Doctor Frink was somewhat noted 
for his convivial habits. An amusing 
story was told of him by Dr. Whit- 
ney. Barstow in 1856, by Rev. Laban 
Ainsworth of Jaffrey, with all the 
vivacity and gusto of youth, although 
he was then 104 years old. When 
Ainsworth was about seventeen years 
old, just after the opening of the col- 
lege at Hanover, his father furnished 
him with a horse, saddle and bridle 
and sent him to Dartmouth. His first 
stop on the way was at Keene. At 
the tavern he met Doctor Frink, who 
was trading horses and drinking flip. 
After some haggling a trade was con- 
eluded, and the doctor sat down to 
write a note and bill of sale. But 
that last mug was one too many, and 
his right hand had forgotten its cun- 
ning. 

After several failures in his at- 
tempt to put the note in shape, he 
looked about the tap-room and saw 
the intelligent face of the bright and 


sober young freshman. ‘‘ Here, young 
man,’’ said he, ‘‘won’t you just sit 
down and write this ’ere note for me? 
I guess I’m a leetle drunk.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’’ said Ainsworth, ‘‘I’ll write it,’’ 
and sat down and quickly wrote the 
note. The doctor was pleased, but 
was wise enough to say but little. 
Ainsworth proceeded on his journey 
and entered the college. That same 
autumn an epidemic of fever, common 
in those days, broke out among the 
students and young Ainsworth was 
one of those attacked. President 
Wheelock was alarmed and sent for 
all the best physicians within reach, 
among them Doctor Frink of Keene, 
which shows that he stood high in his 
profession, notwithstanding his hab- 
its. The doctor appeared on the 
scene, thoroughly sober and responsi- 
ble, and visited every sick student, 
young Ainsworth with the rest. 
When the doctor had attended care- 
fully to his ease, Ainsworth asked for 
his bill. ‘‘No! young man,’’ said 
Frink, ‘‘I’ll not take a cent. I know 
vou. You’re the nice boy who once 
wrote a note for me in Keene, when 
I was so blamed drunk!”’ 

Keene’s fifth physician was Dr. 
Gideon Tiffany, in 1772. In 1773 
Dr. Josiah Pomeroy located here. 
Doctor Pomeroy was a Tory and his 
residence was confiscated by the state. 


In 1776 smallpox prevailed in 
Keene and vicinity. A number of 
eases were fatal. Private hospitals 
were established by some of the phy- 
sicians for inoculation and the treat- 
ment of the disease. The people were 
generally opposed to inoculation, be- 
lieving that this procedure by the phy- 
sicians increased the number of cases 
and deaths. <A petition signed by 35 
citizens was sent to the Legislature 
asking that body to interpose and stop 
inoculation. 


The seventh physician in Keene was 
Dr. Thomas Edwards, 1780; the 
eighth, Dr. Jonas Prescott, 1790; the 
ninth, Dr. Jonas Dix, 1791; the tenth, 
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Dr. Thaddeus McCarty, 1792, and the 
eleventh, Dr. Tibea Hall, 1794. 

In 1799 Dr. Daniel Adams, a grad- 
uate of Harvard, class of 1788, set- 


Dr. Daniel Adams 


tled here. He was the second post- 
master of Keene, his residence being 
on Main Street in the house now occu- 
pied by Miss Twitchell. The doctor 
and his wife made their journey to 
Keene on horseback, and the sidesad- 
dle and whip used by Mrs. Adams are 
still preserved by the family. The 
doctor was a druggist as well as a phy- 
sician. He took high rank as a phy- 
sician and was prominent in town 
affairs. He died in 1830. He was 
not the Dr. Daniel Adams celebrated 
as the author of an arithmetic and 
other text-books, though the latter, 
who was a native of Townsend, Mass., 
and a graduate of Dartmouth, 1797; 
taught school and studied medicine 
here, boarding at his house, though 
no relation, and subsequently resided 
here many years. 

Physicians subsequently locating 
in Keene, were as follows, in the order 
of their coming: 

The thirteenth physician was Dr. 
Charles Blake, 1800; fourteenth, Dr. 


Jonas A. Bradford, 1806; fifteenth, 
Dr. Daniel Hough, 1807. He was in 
partnership with Dr. Daniel Adams 
for a while; sixteenth, Doctor Fan- 
chon; seventeenth, Dr. John Burnell, 
1808; eighteenth, Doctor Whitehouse, 
1808; nineteenth, Doctor Smith, 1810. 

The twentieth was Dr. Joseph 
Wheeler, Dartmouth Medical School, 
1813. He lived on the place of the 
late George Tilden, who married a 
daughter of Doctor Wheeler. His 
grandson, G. H. Tilden, has his sad- 
dlebags. Doctor Wheeler practised 
a few years in Westmoreland prior 
to coming to Keene. 

Two giants in the medical profes- 
sion lived in Keene, in the first half 
of the last century, namely, Dr. Amos 
Twitchell, particularly famous for 
his skill in surgery, and Dr. Charles 
G. Adams, as well known for his skill 
in medicine. 

In 1810 Doctor Twitchell located 
in Keene, where he remained until his 
death, in 1850. His residence was on 
the site of the Boston & Maine engine 
house. In the early thirties, Doctor 
Twitchell built a hospital on Main 


Dr. Amos Twitchell 
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Street, just north of the Eagle Ho- 
tel, now Merriam House, containing 
twenty-four rooms. Patients came 
from all parts of New England, and 
more distant places, for surgical treat- 
ment. He had many students. Among 
them were Warren Stone, of Chester- 
field, professor of surgery for thirty- 








Dr. Amos Twitchell's Old Hospital 


seven years in the University of Lou- 
isiana, and Walter Carpenter, of Wal- 
pole, twenty-eight years professor in 
the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Doctor Twitchell 
was offered professorships at Castle- 
ton, Woodstock, Vt., and Dartmouth. 
He received his M. D. at Dartmouth. 

A farmer addicted to the use of to- 
bacco who lived some twenty miles 
from Keene, and who often supplied 
the doctor with grain, was met one 
day by Doctor Twitchell when he, the 
farmer, was looking miserably out of 
health. On being questioned as to 
his health, he replied, with a very se- 
rious face: ‘‘ Almost gone, doctor. I 
shall never bring you any more corn. 
The physicians have all given me up, 
and tell me I am dying of consump- 
tion.’’ ‘‘Ah! indeed,’’ replied our 
friend, in his lively tones, ‘‘I am quite 
sorry I shall have no more. of your 
corn, but possibly, after all, it may 
not be so bad as you think! I may 
be able to cure you.’’ ‘‘It is too late,’’ 


solemnly replied the man. ‘‘I must 
put my house in order, and prepare 
to die, so all tell me, and I believe 
them.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said Doctor Twitch- 
ell, ‘‘I will make a bargain with you. 
You shall agree to follow my prescrip- 
tions three months; if you recover 
your health, you shall pay me fifty 
bushels of corn, without receiving any 
compensation. But, on the contrary, 
if after following my prescriptions as 
directed, you should die, I will give 
to your heirs the equivalent of the 
corn, in money.’’ To this, after some 
demur on his part, the invalid agreed ; 
and was immediately directed to take 
the quid from his mouth, to dash it 
to the ground, and never to touch to- 
bacco in any form again. Six months 
or more passed away, and Doctor 
Twitchell met the man; apparently 
in perfect health, and claimed the 


Dr. Charles G. Adams 


corn. The farmer declined paying it, 
saying that his wife thought it more 
than his life was worth. He, however, 
finally compromised the matter by 
leaving three or four bushels of corn, 
and a bushel of white beans. 

Dr. Charles G. Adams was a stu- 
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dent of his father, Dr. Daniel Adams, 
and practised in ‘Keene 1815~’55. 
Dr. Charles G. Adams was a graduate 
of the Harvard Medical School and 
was appointed demonstrator of anat- 
omy. He attained an eminence as a 
practitioner of medicine second to 
none in the state. 

Dr. Amos Twitchell and Dr. Charles 
G. Adams were the great lights in 
surgery and medicine around whom 
the lesser lights revolved. They had 
many students. 

Dr. Adams was the father of the 
late Mrs. Lemuel Hayward, Mrs. Per- 
kins and Miss Adams, who live in the 
old Doctor Barstow house, and of 
John Adams, who visits in Keene fre- 
quently. Doctor Adams built the 
house, and lived in it, where Mrs. 
Lemuel Hayward lived for years, the 
site of the old fort. 

Dr. John B. Dousman, coming 
about 1829, a student of Doctor A. 
Twitchell, lived in town about ten or 
twelve years and then went West. 

Dr. Dudley Smith, student of Dr. 
Daniel Adams, came to Keene about 
1840; went into partnership with Dr. 
Charles G. Adams; was in town six- 
teen years, then removed to Illinois, 
where he died. 

Doctor Dexter and Doctor Bigelow, 
the latter about 1816, practised in 
Keene for a short time. 

Dr. G. B. Twitchell, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
a student of his unele, Dr. Amos 
Twitchell, was in practice with his 
uncle, and succeeded to his practice. 
He was the most noted surgeon in 
southwestern New Hampshire for 
more than half a century. 

Dr. A. S. Carpenter, Vermont Med- 
ical College, 1837, came to town about 
the time that Dr. G. B. Twitchell came 
and remained until his death. He 
was a popular physician, and in his 
prime had an extensive practice. 

Dr. I. F. Prouty, was in Keene from 
1863—’82. 

Dr. W. H. Thayer came to Keene in 
the forties. He was professor of the 


theory and practice of medicine in 
the Vermont Medical College at 
Woodstock, Vt., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
Medical College for several years. He 
was surgeon in the Fourteenth New 
Hampshire Regiment in the Civil 
War. 

Dr. Thomas B. Kittredge, Harvard, 
grandson of Dr. Francis Kittredge, 
second physician of Walpole, studied 
in Europe, practised some time in 
Claremont, then removed to Keene. 


Dr. G. B. Twitchell 


He was on the first United States ex- 
amining board for pensions in this 
county. 

Dr. J. J. Johnson, Harvard, 1832, 
was born in Surry, 1809, at the old 
Robinson tavern, a son of Dr. Lewis 
Johnson, who practised in Westmore- 


land until his death in 1817. He 
studied a year with Dr. Amos Twitch- 
ell, and also in the hospitals of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. He located in 
Northboro, Mass., in 1857, and came 
to Keene and remained until 1866, 
when he returned to his first field, 
Northboro. 

Dr. W. B. Chamberlain came in the 
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early forties and was here many years 
and then returned to Worcester, Mass. 
He was succeeded by Doctor Pierce, 
who died soon after coming to Keene. 

Dr. J. H. Gallinger, now United 
States senator, was here in the early 
sixties for a short time. 

Dr. John F. Jennison came from 
Swanzey and was located in Keene 
about twenty years. Dr. H. H. Dar- 
ling was in Keene some 35 or 40 years. 
Dr. J. Homer Darling was in Keene 
several years and removed to Connec- 
ticut. 

Dr. John H. Leach practised in 
Keene for a time and was a member 
of the United States Pension Board. 

Other practitioners in Keene, in 
later years, were Mrs. R. F. Hill, M. 
D., Boston Woman’s Medical College, 
from 1867—’88; Dr. A. B. Thurston, 
from Harrisville, a member of the 
pension board; Dr. Francis Brick, here 
some twenty years; Dr. W. F. Cole, 
here in the seventies, removing to 
Worcester, Mass.; Dr. A. R. Gleason, 


an assistant surgeon in the army and 
a member of the pension board; Dr. 
W. Dwight, here in 1866—’67; Doctor 
Warner in 1869; Doctor Germaine for 
a time in the seventies; Dr. G. H. 


Bridgman, 1881—’87; Dr. G. W. 
Flagg, in practice from 1875-1906, 
and still living here; Dr. W. E. Ma- 
loney, here some twelve or fifteen 
years; also Dr. Elizabeth B. Reed, for 
several years in practice. 


ALSTEAD. 


The first physician in Alstead was 
Dr. Joseph Wood, 1776-’78. Dr. 
Daniel Perrin practised there from 
1783-1800. Dr. Abner Bliss (from 
Gilsum) from 1800-’12. Drs. Good- 
hue and Stanley were there for a 
time, early in the last century. Dr. 
Eber Carpenter practised from 1812- 
°41. He had four sons who were phy- 
sicians, one of whom, Algernon S%., 
practised in Keene, and has been men- 
tioned in that connection. The young- 
est, Dr. G. H. Carpenter, located in 


Athens, Ohio, where he died in 1906, 
aged 86 years. Dr. Thomas D. Brooks 
was in practice there from 1804—’25; 
Dr. A. C. Fay in 1830, removing to 
Milford, Mass. Dr. Abner Bliss, Jr., 
Dartmouth Medical College, 1820, 
was in town until his death. Drs. 
Asa Rider and Elisha Hatch practised 
for a time. Dr. W. B. Porter, Dart- 
mouth Medical College, 1863, was in 
practice there about twenty-five years, 
removing to Walpole. Doctor Gallup 
was several years in practice; also Dr. 
W. M. French, who removed to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Frederick W. Car- 
penter was there in 1851. 


CHESTERFIELD, 


The early physicians of Chester- 
field, in order of service, as far as 
can be ascertained, were: 


Dr. Elkanah Day, settled in 1767; 
Dr. Moses Ellis, 1787; Dr. Solomon 
Harvey, 1775—’81; Doctor Barnard, 
1779; Dr. Joshua Tyler, 1776-1807; 
Dr. Calvin Atherton, 1807—’12; Dr. 
Prescott Hall, 1806-’10; Dr. James 
R. Grow, 1812—’16; Dr. Oliver Baker, 
1807—’40; father of the late Dr. J. W. 
H. Baker, of Davenport, Iowa, Dart- 
mouth Medical College, 1843; Dr. 
George Farrington, 1814—’16; Drs. 
Joshua Converse and J. Farr, no 
dates; Dr. Jerry Lyons, 1814—’25; Dr. 
Philip Hall, removed to Northfield, 
Mass., 1828; Dr. Harvey Carpenter, 
1828—’52; Dr. Curtis Cullen Clark in 
company with Dr. H. Carpenter; Dr. 
A. S. Carpenter, brother of Harvey, 
about a year, afterwards in Keene; 
Dr. John O. French, 1844—’54; Dr. J. 
F. Prouty, Spofford, for a short time; 
Dr. Daniel F. Randall, 1856—’80; Dr. 
J. F. Butler, Spofford, 1854-1907; 
Dr. Warren Stone (native), Pittsfield 
Medieal College, 1830; settled in Loui- 
siana, professor of surgery, University 
of Louisiana thirty-nine years, the 
most famous surgeon of his day in the 
South; Dr. John P. Warren, 1842- 
"46. 
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DUBLIN. 


Dublin’s first medical practitioner 
was Dr. Nathan Burnap; settled in 
1776. Afterward came Dr. Ward 
Eddy, 1787; Dr. Abell Maynard, 
1787; Dr. Samuel Hamilton, 1794; 
Dr. Moses Kidder, 1819; Dr. Stephen 
Spaulding, 1819; Dr. Asa Heald, 
1823; Dr. David Cutler, 1824; Dr. 
Simeon Stickney, 1837, M. D., Castle- 
ton (Vt.) Medical College; Dr. Eaton, 
1837; Dr. Ransom N. Porter, 1846- 
52; removed to Deerfield, Mass.; 
brother of Hon. R. H. Porter of 
Keene. Others were: Parker, Hurd, 
White, Read, Petts, Barton and Hitch- 
cock. 


FITzwI.LuiAM. 


Dr. Peter C. Grosvenor settled in 
Fitzwilliam in 1794. Succeeding him 
were: Dr. Amos Scott, 1812; Dr. 
Peter Perkins, 1824; Dr. Ebenezer 
Wright, 1829; Dr. Thomas Richard- 
son, 1852; Dr. James Batcheller; Dr. 
Silas Cummings, Dartmouth Medical 
College, 1827, who practised over fifty 
years; Dr. A. R. Gleason, who prac- 
tised there about twenty years, then 
removed to Keene; representative and 
member of the board of education for 
several years. He was succeeded by 
Doctor Hubbard, who was several 
years in practice. 


GILSUM. 


Gilsum’s first physician, Dr. Abner 
Bliss, was in practice from about 1765 
to 1780. Following were: Dr. Benj. 
Hosmer, 1793-1826; Dr. Henry Ken- 
drick, 1805—’07; Dr. Obadiah Wilcox, 
1807-"15; Dr. Jonathan E. Davis, 
1816—’20; Dr. Benj. Palmer, 1819- 
22; Dr. Isaac Hatch, for a few years; 
Dr. Dudley Smith, Dartmouth Med- 
ical College, 1825; afterwards in Low- 
ell and Concord, Mass., and in Keene 
in company with Dr. C. G. Adams, his 
fellow student and son of his precep- 
tor, Dr. Adams, removing to Illinois, 
where he died in 1859; Timothy S. 
Lane, about 1826, remained several 


years and removed to Vermont; Dr. G. 
W. Hammond, Dartmouth, 1824, a na- 
tive, located first in Richmond, then in 
Vermont, but returned to Gilsum in 





Dr. K. D. Webster 


1830; was in town thirty-six years and 
removed to New York, where he died 


soon after. Dr. K. D. Webster, Ver- 
mont Medical College, 1836, settled in 
Gilsum and was in practice over sixty 
years—longer than any physician in 
the county. Drs. W. H. Aldrich, 
Johnson and Osterhout also practised 
in town for different periods. 


HARRISVILLE. 


Physicians in practice in Harrisville 
have included Dr. William F. Leon- 
ard, University of New York, 1871, 
who removed to Massachusetts, and 
Drs. Elliot, Cuderford, Davis, Mitch- 
ell, Perry, Cheever, Wade, Haig, 
Thurston, Pierce, Rawson and Smith. 


HINSDALE. 


Doctor Jones, who was settled in 
Hinsdale in 1800, was the town’s first 
physician. ” Following him were: Doc- 
tor Marsh, 1807; Dr. David Wooley, 
1810; Dr. William Pond, 1812; Doc- 
tor Rowe, 1815; Dr. Newell, 1824. 
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Dr. W. S. Leonard 


Dr. Frederick Boyden, a Harvard 
graduate, located in Hinsdale about 
1835. He was in actual practice 
thirty years, and for over twenty 
years the only physician permanently 
located in town. Dr. W. S. Leonard, 
A. B., M. D., Dartmouth College, set- 
tled in Hinsdale in 1860. For ten 
years he was associated with Doctor 
Boyden. He was in active practice 
over forty years. He was a member 
of the pension examining board from 
1897 to the time of his death. He 
was also a member of the board of ed- 
ucation many years. He inherited 
from his father, Rev. Levi Leonard 
of Dublin, a taste for literature. 
Among his published writings may be 
mentioned a paper read before the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, 
*“The Confidence of the Public in 
Non-P rofessional Preseriptions.’’ 
Also at the commencement of Dart- 
mouth Medical College in 1887, as 
delegate from the New Hampshire 


Medical Society, he read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘Rambles in the Highways and 
By-Ways of a Doctor’s Life.’’ Oth- 
ers in practice here were Doctor Dix 
and Doctor Martin, a Thomsonian. 


J AFFREY. 


Jaffrey’s first physician was Dr. A. 
Howe, 1776-1811. Following were 
Dr. Miles Johnson, 1786; Drs. Luke, 
A. Keene, Darius C. Perry, Stephen 
L. Richardson, Roderick R. Perkins, 
Andrew J. Gibson. Dr. Gurley A. 
Phelps, M. D., Castleton (Vt.) Med- 
ical College, 1848, remained in town 
until his death, forty or more years. 
Dr. Osear H. Bradley, M. D., Castle- 
ton, 1851, practised here from 1851 
to 1906, fifty-five years. He was a 
student of Drs. Amos and Geo. P. 
Twitchell. Next to his distinguished 


preceptors he had no superior in 
southwestern New Hampshire in the 
profession. 

Natives of Jaffrey pursuing the 


medical profession were David Smiley, 
Abner Howe, W. B. Cutter, Freder- 
ick §. Ainsworth, David B. Butler, 


Dr. O. H. Bradley 
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John Fox, Thomas Marshall, Oliver P. 
Gilmore, Benoni Cutter, Frederick A. 
Cutter and Amos S. Adams. Another 
distinguished native was Calvin Cut- 
ter, M. D., Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege, 1832, who practised in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Dover, N. H. He at- 
tended a course of lectures at Har- 
vard Medical School and the Univer- 
sity of New York. He became a pub- 
lic lecturer on anatomy and hygiene. 
He visited all parts of the United 
States. In 1847 he published a work 
on physiology, a text-book for schools, 
which was used all over the United 
States, and in foreign countries. His 
interesting lectures before teachers’ 
institutes in this country in the fif- 
ties are recalled by the teachers of 
that time. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Dr. Justus Perry, a student of Dr. 
S. Bacheller of Royalston, Mass., was 
in practice in Marlborough several 
years, from 1786. Dr. David Carter 
was located here in 1795, and Dr. 
Amos Twitchell for atime. Dr. E. R. 
Frost, a student of Doctor Carter, 
practised here six years, from 1812, 
when he removed to Swanzey and af- 
terward to Nebraska. Dr. James 
Bacheller; son of Dr. S. Bacheller, the 
first physician of Royalston, Mass., 
came to Marlborough in 1818. He 
was in active practice about thirty- 
six years. He was very social. and 
popular as a citizen and physician, 
and had an extensive practice. He 
was widely known as a politician; 
was representative, state senator and 
councilor. In debate he had few su- 
periors. His eyes were apparently 
closed, yet he saw more than many 
people with their eyes open. Dr. 
Samuel A. Richardson, who gradu- 
ated from the Albany (N. Y.) Medi- 
eal College, 1855, came to Marlbor- 
ough the same year as successor to Dr. 
Jonas Bacheller. He was surgeon in 
the war, had an extensive practice, 
and, like his predecessor, was a skill- 
ful and popular physician. S. J. 


Martin, botanical, was here in 1863 
-’66; Dr. G. L. Harrington, for sev- 
eral years; Dr. N. H. Merriam, 1880 


—’87. He was succeeded by W. H. 
Aldrich. 


MARLOW. 


Marlow’s first medical practitioner 
was Dr. Isaac Baker. Subsequent 
physicians in town ineluded Drs. 
Thomas J. Stevens, Lyman Brooks 
(who removed to Acworth), Reuben 
Hatch, R. G. Mathes and Marshall 
Perkins. The latter, a graduate of 
Harvard Medical School, was in 
practice here for fifty-five years. He 
was assistant surgeon in the 14th N. 
H. Regiment in the Civil War, and 
during his absence in the army, Dr. 
A. P. Richardson, subsequently set- 
tled in Walpole, supplied his place. 
Among others following was Dr. W. 
M. Robb. 


NELSON. 


Dr. Nathaniel Breed was one of the 
first settlers of the town of Nelson. 
Prior to going to Nelson he practised, 
in Eastham and Sudbury, Mass. He 
built the first saw-mill in Nelson, at 














Dr. Nehemiah Rand 
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the outlet of the pond which bears 
his name to this day. His daughter, 
Abigail, was the first child baptized in 
Nelson. Following Doctor Breed, Dr. 
Calvin Hubbard practised in this 
town. In the middle third of the last 
eentury Doctor Nehemiah Rand was 
a prominent physician in Nelson for 
many years. One or two others were 
in town for a short time after Doctor 
Rand. 


RICHMOND. 


Dr. Aaron Aldrich, who was chosen 
grammar school master by the town 
in 1778, was the first physician in the 
town of Richmond. He remained but 
a short time. Dr. Ebenezer Swan 
was here from 1776 to 1820—forty- 
four years. Dr. Buffum Harkins 
practised several years. Dr. Abner 
Howe, 1797, was a surgeon in the war 
of 1812 and died in the service. Oth- 
ers were Dr. Martin Britton, 1809, 
several years; Dr. John Parkhurst, 
1811-40; Dr. G. W. Hammond, 
1824, several years; removed to Gil- 
sum; Dr. Lewis Ware; Dr. Isaac Wil- 
lis, 1833, several years; removed to 
Royalston, Mass.; Dr. C. C. Wheaton, 
1836; removed to Winchester; Dr. 
Abner Ballou, 1840—’48; Dr. Leon- 
ard Smith, several years; Dr. S. P. 
French, 1843—’61; removed to Win- 
chester, returned to Richmond; Dr. 
C. J. Towne, 1864; Dr. E. J. Donnell, 
1870. 


RINDGE. 


The medical profession in the town 
of Rindge has been represented by 
Dr. David Morse, 1768; Dr. Asher 
Palmer, 1771; Dr. Jonas Prescott, 
1776—’81; removed to Keene; Dr. 
John Townsend, 1770-90; Dr. Eben- 
ezer Hartshorn; Dr. Josiah Whitney, 
1790; Drs. Stephen and Thomas 
Jewett, brothers, several years; Dr. 
Nathaniel Kingsbury; Dr. E. D. 
Abell; Dr. Josiah Abbott, 1843—’67; 
Dr. A. D. Shurtleff, 1818-43; Dr. 
Daniel W. Jones; Dr. Sophia S. 
Symonds, several years; Dr. J. H. 
Darling, removed to Keene; Dr. John 


Hurd, 1866—’72; Dr. Henry A. Wat- 
son, 1867; Drs. William Swan, Sam- 
uel Steel and Elijah Norcross. 


SULLIVAN. 


The first physician in Sullivan, of 
whom there is any record, was Dr. 
Asher Loveland, a native of Hebron, 
Conn., born August 23, 1767, and died 
in Stoddard August 7, 1849. He 
went to Sullivan in 1787. Dr. Jo- 
seph Peters was there in 1788. A 
Doctor Brown is mentioned as living 
in town in 1790. Dr. John M. Field 
was there in 1794-’95. Dr. Messer 
Cannon, supposed to be a native of 
New Salem, Mass., located there in 
1795, and practised thirty-five years 
or more. Dr. Timothy Preston, a na- 
tive of New Ipswich, practised in Sul- 
livan in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. Dr. Timothy L. Lane, born in 
Braintree, Mass., September 1, 1800, 
died at Fillmore, Ill., September 1, 
1849; practised in Sullivan from 
1825 to 1836. Dr. Edward Barton, 
born at Orange, Mass., February 5, 
1806; died there May 7, 1880; prac- 
tised in Sullivan from 1832 to 1834. 
He was an excellent physician, for 
many years in Orange, and wrote the 
history of that town. Dr. Jesse An- 
gier Crowley, born at Mount Holley, 
Vt., June 21, 1812; died at New Sa- 
lem, Mass., October 23, 1849; prac- 
tised in Sullivan from 1841 to 1845 
and was a good physician of ‘‘the 
olden school.’’ He was the last set- 
tled physician in Sullivan. 

The town of Sullivan has a remark- 
able record for the number of men of 
ability it has sent forth into the pro- 
fessional world. Though a little town 
whose population never exceeded six 
hundred in its palmiest days, it has 
furnished nearly sixty members of the 
learned professions, of whom. four- 
teen were physicians, some of whom 
became eminent in their profession. 
These include Dr. John Brown, who 
became an excellent physician and 
surgeon at Thetford, Vt., where he 
died October 22, 1837; Dr. Thomas S. 
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Wright died at Brookline, Mass.; a 
physician and surgeon at Brookline, 
Mass.; Dr. Enoch Alba Kemp, born 
in Sullivan July 21, 1822, died at 
East Douglass, Mass., October 31, 
1883; Rufus Osgood Mason, born 
Sullivan January 22, 1830, died in 
New York City in 1903, graduated at 
Dartmouth and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York; Dr. Carlton P. Frost, born 
Sullivan May 29, 1830, died at Han- 
over May 24, 1896, graduated at Dart- 
mouth 1852 and at Dartmouth Med- 
ical College 1853, was the professor of 
the science and practice of medicine, 
and dean of the Dartmouth Medical 
College; Dr. Edwin Brant Frost, born 
in Sullivan December 30, 1832, killed 
at the battle of Cold Harbor June 3, 
1864, studied medicine with his 
brother, Dean C. P. Frost, of Dart- 
mouth Medical School; Dr. Edwin A. 
Kemp,’ born Sullivan November 17, 
1833, living at Danvers, Mass., a suec- 
eessful physician; Dr. George W. 


Keith, born Walden, Vt., July 1, 1835, 
spent his youth in Sullivan, studied 
medicine with another physician, lives 
in Boston, has had a good practice, 


now retired; Dr. Edward Beecher 
Nims, born Sullivan April 20, 1838, 
now living in Springfield, Mass., 
graduate of Williams College 1862, 
M. D. at University of Vermont 1864, 
for many years superintendent of the 
asylum for the insane at Northampton. 
Mass., an eminent physician ; Dr. Joel 
W. Wright, born Sullivan July 30, 
1840, now living in a small town on the 
Hudson. He was a professor of sur- 
gery at the University Medical Col- 
lege in New York City, and one of 
the most eminent surgeons in that 
metropolis. Dr. Marcellus Hazen 
Felt, born Sullivan July 1, 1845, long 
in practice at Hillsborough Bridge, 
graduated at Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege 1877; Dr. Osman H. Hubbard 
graduated at McGill University, Can. ; 
Dr. Charles Dickinson Phelps, born 
Belchertown, Mass., November 29, 
1868, spent his youth in Sullivan, in 


part, where his father was pastor of 
the First Congregational church, grad- 
uated at Amherst 1889, M. D. at Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York City 1895; William Burton 
Thorning, now at Winchendon, Mass., 
graduated at University of Vermont. 


SuRRY. 


Dr. Monroe, the first physician in 
Surry, was said to believe in witch- 
eraft. His boys would take his horses 
from the barn after the doctor had re- 
tired and drive them to Keene and 
other places. In the morning the doc- 
tor would find that the horses had 
been out during the night, and 
thought the witches had been driving 
them. An old Mrs. Rice who lived 
over the line in the town of Gilsum 
was generally believed to be a witch. 
Many were afraid of her power. Re- 
spectable people said they saw her 
pass along over the snow and leave no 
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Dr. Wm. H. Porter 


tracks. Doctor Monroe, who was at- 
tending a patient in the neighborhood, 
was much surprised to find his reme- 
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dies had no effect. The neighbors 
told him that Mrs. Rice had bewitched 
her. The doctor bled his patient and 
threw the blood into the fire. The 
patient immediately began to improve, 
while Mrs. Rice was found to have 
had her hand badly burned at that 
time. Doctor Monroe’s residence was 
on what is now known as the Batchel- 
der place, where the carriage-house 
now stands. 

Dr. Wm. H. Porter for forty years 
or more practised in Surry. He was 
prominent in town affairs. He was 
educated in the Medical College in 
Worcester and in Harvard. 

SAMUEL THOMSON. 

‘Samuel Thomson, founder of the 
Thomsonian system of medicine, was 
born in Alstead, February 9, 1769. 
He remained on his father’s farm dur- 
ing minority, and then kept a hotel in 
Alstead for a time; but later pur- 
chased and located upon a farm in the 
northern part of Surry; married and 
reared a family. Frequent illness in 
the family led him to engage Dr. Ab- 
ner Bliss of Gilsum, a retired physi- 


Dr. Samuel Thomson 


cian, to move into a vacant house on 
his farm that he might be in ready 
access in time of need. He took an 
interest himself in the medicinal prop- 
erties of roots and herbs, consulting 
Dr. Bliss as to the same, and finally, 
becoming dissatisfied with the doctor’s 
treatment of one of his children, dis- 
missed him and took charge of the 
ease himself, and was subsequently 
his own family doctor with such suc- 
cess that his neighbors ultimately em- 
ployed him to some extent. He pre- 
pared various remedies, got the same 
patented, and sold family rights for 
the use of his system and medicines at 
twenty dollars each, doing econsider- 
able business. He was coarse and un- 
lettered, but possessed of considerable 
natural talent. He was the first man 
in America to oppose the current 
method of his day among physicians, 
such as bleeding, cupping, leeches and 
blistering. He gained many follow- 
ers, and in the first half of the last 
century Thomsonian practitioners were 
numerous in this part of the country. 
Their remedies in most cases were 
lobelia emetics, sweating, capsicum, 
composition powder and ‘‘hot drops.”’ 
Thomson traveled about for some 
years, and then located in Beverly, 
Mass., subsequently removing to Bos- 
ton, where he had an _ infirmary. 
Among his disciples was Benjamin 
Thomson of Andover, who studied 
with him in Boston about 1832, and 
subsequently himself opened an in- 
firmary in Concord, N. H., which 
flourished for some years. This Ben- 
jamin Thomson is eredited by some 
with being the founder of the Thom- 
sonian and Eclectic schools of prac- 
tice; but he was but a mere boy when 
Samuel Thomson had inaugurated his 
system. 


STODDARD. 


Dr. Willard Frink, who settled 
here about 1785, son of Dr. Thomas 
Frink of Keene, was Stoddard’s first 
doctor. Following were Dr. Ward 
Eddy, 1788, who died in town at an 
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advanced age; Dr. Asher Loveland 
from Gilsum, 1790, died in 1849, aged 
80; Dr. Jonas Flint from Westmore- 
land, several years; Dr. Nathaniel 
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Dr. D. W. Hazelton 


Worcester, from Jaffrey, 1810, died 
in 1823; Dr. Harry Fisher, 1818, 
1819; Dr. Josiah Fleeman, from AI- 
stead; Dr. I. F. Prouty; Dr. D. W. 
Hazelton, several years; removed to 


Cavendish, Vt.; father of Doctor 
Hazelton of Bellows Falls, Vt. 


SwANZEY. 


Swanzey’s first physician was Cal- 
vin Frink, 1733. He was represent- 
ative and a surgeon in Colonel Stark’s 
regiment in the Revolutionary War. 
He was in Swanzey until his death. 
He was a brother of Dr. T. Frink of 
Keene. 

Dr. Samuel Lane, in Swanzey in 
1811, while traveling on horseback in 
the woods between Troy and Fitzwil- 
liam, had a savage encounter with a 
robber named Ryan, who snapped his 
pistol at him and rushed upon him 
with a dirk. Doctor Lane was stabbed 


in the shoulder, but threw the robber 
and held him until help arrived. 

Following him were Dr. Israel Saw- 
yer, 1732—’80; Drs. Ezra Thayer, Abel 
Wilder, Paul Raymond and Ephraim 
K. Forst, 1816. Dr. Henry Baxter 
was there from 1820 to 1853. He 
graduated from Castleton Medical 
College in 1820. He was a grand- 
father of Denman Thompson and re- 
sided on the site of the residence of 
his well-known grandson. Dr. Wil- 
lard Adams from Marlborough, a 
student of Dr. James Bacheller of 
that town, was in town over forty 
vears. Other physicians in Swanzey 
have been Dr. N. B. Barton, 1850-751; 
Dr. Samuel King, 1835-45; Dr. John 
F. Jennison, twenty years; Dr. D. L. 
M. Comings, 1853—’64, Castleton ( Vt.) 
Medical College, 1850. He was sur- 
geon in the army, member of the board 
of education, representative, ete. Dr. 
Earl Evans, who came to town at the 
time Doctor Comings left for the war, 
removed to Winchester about 1869. 
Doctor Underwood was there in the 
early fifties and Doctor Chesley in the 
early nineties. 
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Among natives of Swanzey who be- 
came physicians may be named 
Simeon Brown, Abner Stanley, Hi- 
ram Bennett, Joseph Streeter, Mel- 
lens Holbrook, Hiram Bolles, C. W. 
Downing, C. H. Bailey, George W. 
Gay. Doctor Gay is among the most 
eminent members of the profession in 
New England, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society and_ in- 
structor in surgery at Harvard Medi- 
eal School. 

TROY. 


The first physician in Troy was Jus- 
tus Perry, 1796. He was a man of 
intemperate habits, and was persuaded 
to sign the temperance pledge, oblig- 
ing himself to abstain from the use of 
all intoxicating beverages for one year, 
in consideration of which the citizens 
bound themselves to furnish him with 
a horse and all his medicines, free of 
charge, during the year. These con- 
ditions were faithfully fulfilled by 
both parties, but at the end of the 
year the doctor lapsed into his 
former habits, losing the confidence 
of the people, and the following year 
he moved to Marlborough, where he 
died the year after. 

Dr. Ebenezer Wright, 1811, came 
from Fitzwilliam. He was active in ob- 
taining the charter of Troy, which 
resulted in the organization of the 
new town. In 1814 he returned to 
Fitzwilliam. He died in 1829. Dr. 
Charles W. Whitney came in 1815 
and remained until his death at an 
advanced age. Dr. Luke Miller was 
here from 1847 to 752. Dr. A. M. Cav- 
erly was located here from 1853 to ’63 ; 
removed to Pittsford, Vt. He wrote 
the history of Troy, up to 1855, and 
was the father of Doctor Caverly of 
Rutland, Vt. He is a member of the 
Vermont State Board of Health, and 
a professor in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont. 

Dr. David Farrar was here in 1863 
and Dr. Daniel B. Woodward, 1865- 
68. Dr. Benjamin H. Hartwell, 
1868—’69, removed to Ayer, Mass., and 


has since died. Dr. John Dodge was 
here in 1869-—’70 and Dr. Carl G. Met- 
calf from 1870 to ’72; Dr. M.S. Fergu- 
son, 1880—’81, and Dr. Benjamin E. 
Harriman a few months, earlier. Dr. 


M. T. Stone has been here since 1880. 
He married the granddaughter of Dr. 
C. W. Whitney, the third physician of 
Troy. 


WALPOLE. 


The first physician known to have 
practised in Walpole was a Doctor 
Chase, who was established there be- 
tween 1760 and 1764. Nothing fur- 
ther is known of him. The second 
was Dr. Francis Kittridge. His son, 
Jessimiah, succeeded him. He was in 
turn succeeded by his son, Jessimiah, 
Jr. The third physician was Dr. 
Abram Holland. The fourth was Dr. 
George Sparhawk, and soon after Doc- 
tor Johnson. The sixth was Dr. 
Ebenezer Morse, who came to Walpole 
in 1813 and died in 1863. Afterward 
Doctor Bond settled at Drewsville. 
Doctor Emerson was settled in Wal- 
pole between the years 1780 and 1790. 
Doctor Gilbert was in Walpole for a 
short time. Dr. John Gallup came in 
1832 and stayed a few years. Doctor 
Crain and Doctor Smith were also 
there for brief periods. Subsequently 
eame Drs. Hiram Wotkyns, Knight. 
Porter, Blake and Richardson. Doc- 
tor Porter was here from 1875 to 
1893; Dr. Blake from 1853 to 1892; 
Dr. Richardson, 1865 to 1900. 


DR. FRANCIS KITTRIDGE. 


Nearly 140 years ago one of the 
Bellows family of Walpole fractured 
his leg, and, as surgeons were not 
plenty in the vicinity, his friends were 
foreed to the alternative of sending 
to Tewksbury, Mass., to procure one. 
There they found Dr. Francis Kitt- 
ridge, who came to Walpole, reduced 
the fracture and remained till his 
patient was out of danger. During 
his stay he was persuaded to take up 
a lot of land and remove to Walpole. 
He selected a lot of land, then an un- 
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broken forest. He had sixteen chil- 
dren. He had a wide reputation in 
the treatment of dislocations and 
fractures. His manners and methods 
appear to have been similar to those 
of the Sweets, ‘‘the natural bone set- 
ters,’’ of whom Job Sweet of Rhode 
Island was the progenitor, and whose 
descendants still practise this art. 
He, in connection with his son, Jessi- 
miah, prepared a salve known at that 
time as ‘‘ Kittridge Grease,’’ which was 
highly valued for its supposed healing 
properties. His son, Jessemiah, suc- 
ceeded him as a physician, living on 
the same place, and was in turn suc- 
ceeded by his son, Jessemiah, Jr., who 
resided in the village and practised 
there for more than one half a cen- 
tury. Thus, for over one hundred 
years, father, son and grandson sus- 
tained in Walpole the name of ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Kittridge.’’ He was famous, as 
well as his son, Jessemiah, in the treat- 
ment of old ulcers, skin diseases and 
chronic diseases in general. 

Dr. Abel P. Richardson, a native of 
Lempster, born in 1834, who gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth Medical College in 
1864, practised the following year in 
Marlow and located in Walpole in 
1865, was the best known and most 
successful of Walpole’s later-day phy- 
sicians. He was a member of various 
medical societies and had been presi- 
dent of the Cheshire County, Con- 
necticut River and New Hampshire so- 
cieties. He was for several years a 
member of the United States pension 
board at Bellows Falls and was town 
elerk of Walpole from 1869 till his 
death, February 19, 1900. He was 
popular as a citizen and in his profes- 
sion and enjoyed a wide practice. 

Walpole has furnished forty men to 
the medical profession. Among them 
may be named five Kittridges, three 
Graves, two Hoopers, two Carpenters, 
two Fays, one Morse, one Webber, two 
Watkinses, one Clark, one Bellows, 
one Dickinson, two Hosmers, one Gris- 
wold, one Martin, one Jennison, one 


Chaffee, two Porters, one Robinson 
and one Johnson. 

Dr. Walter Carpenter was the most 
widely known of Walpole’s native 
physicians. He was edueated in the 
common schools and Chesterfield 
Academy. He was a student of Dr. 


Dr. A. P. Richardson 


Amos Twitchell of Keene, and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth Medical College 


in 1830. His first field of practice 
was Randolph, Vt.; the last, Burling- 
ton, for thirty-five years. He was 
professor in the medical department 
of the University of Vermont for 
twenty-eight years. His son, Walter, 
was a physician, a surgeon in the Civil 
War and resided in Burlington, Vt. 


WESTMORELAND. 


The first physician to practise in 
Westmoreland was Dr. Noah Fuller, 
as early as 1779. He was a grand- 
father of the late Gov. Levi K. Ful- 
ler of Brattleboro, Vt. Dr. Joshua 
Knight was in practice from 1792 to 
1822. Dr. Lewis Johnson settled in 
Westmoreland in 1807 and died of ty- 
phoid fever in 1817. He was the fa- 
ther of Dr. J. J. Johnson, who was in 
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Keene some ten years, one of the earli- 
est physicians in the county to adopt 
vaccination. Joseph. Wheeler was 
here for several vears. removing to 
Keene. Dr. J. Knight, Jr., was in 
Westmoreland five years. He then 
settled in Piermont, N. H., and died in 
1830. His widow returned to West- 
moreland and lived to be 104 years 
old. Dr. Moses Dudley, here in 1830, 
died a few years after. Dr. John 
Campbell, who settled here in 1820, 
was killed in a carriage accident about 
1840. He was a kin of the Campbells 
of Vermont. Dr. George F. Dunbar, 
born in Keene, 1794, was the son of 
Elijah Dunbar, A. B., Harvard, who 
was cashier of the old Cheshire Bank, 
established in 1803, and a leading law- 
yer in the county. The doctor was 
in town from 1820 to 1865. Dr. G. 
W. Chamberlain, who graduated from 
Dartmouth Medical College in 1880, 
was here for a few years, then re- 
moved west, where he died. Doctor 
Dunham of Keene and Doctor Love- 
land of Gilsum were here some time. 
Doctor Simmons, a Thomsonian, prac- 
tised in town for fifty years. 

Dr. Horace Wells, a famous den- 


Dr. Horace Wells 


tist, was a native of Westmoreland. He 
studied with Dr. G. Stratton and prac- 
tised in Boston and Hartford, Conn. 
He was a man of great ingenuity, con- 
stantly making new instruments and 
devising new experiments. ‘‘To him 
is to be eredited the first operation 
ever performed without pain by the 
use of nitrous oxide gas, 1844.’’ Mr. 
Frank Weeks of Keene owns the boy- 
hood home of Dr. Horace Wells. 


WINCHESTER. 


The first physician to locate in Win- 
chester was Dr. Theodore Watkins, 
about 1760. He married Anne Alex- 
ander of Northfield, Mass., October 15, 
1770. He was the family physiciau of 
the writer’s great grandfather, Dea- 
con Joseph Stowell, many years. Doce- 
tor Watkins died at an advanced age, 
and was finally supported by the town. 
Dr. David Garfield came to town in 
1792. Dr. George Farrington was 
here prior to 1795, and remained un- 
til 1814, when he removed to Chester- 
field, and a few years after died. This 
aneedote is told of Doctor Farring- 
ton: In the northeastern part of Win- 
chester, clustered about a schoolhouse, 
at the fork of two roads, was a hamlet, 
with families of the names of Willard, 
Wheelock, Blodgett, Cook and others. 
One of these neighbors was danger- 
ously injured by an accident while at 
work, and a message was sent for the 
nearest surgeon, Doctor Farrington. 
The doctor hastened to the scene by 
the nearest road, which crossed the 
Ashuelot River about half way _ be- 
tween the village of Winchester and 
the hamlet. When the doctor reached 
the bridge, he found only the piers 
and uncovered beams, a freshet hav- 
ing swept away the rest of the struc- 
ture a short time before. He had 
either forgotten the flood in his haste 
or supposed the bridge had been re- 
paired. To reach the Wheelock ham- 
let by any other route would now re- 
quire a long detour. Farrington dis- 
mounted, took from his saddle bags 
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some instruments, unbuckled the bri- 
dle rein at one end and invited his 
horse to follow him across one of the 
naked beams of the bridge. The horse 
stepped cautiously upon the ‘‘string- 
er’’ and followed across to the west 
bank, when the doctor remounted and 
rode on. The bridge was about 150 
feet long.—Wallace’s Monthly, Au- 
gust, 1879. 

Doctor Farrington went from Win- 
chester to Chesterfield, probably in 
1814 or 1815. He died in that town 
July 29, 1816, aged forty-seven years, 
and was buried in the old burying 
ground at the Center Village. A mar- 
ble slab, lying horizontally on two 
supports of masonry, marks his last 
resting place. On this slab is the fol- 
lowing epitaph: 

“Here lies beneath this monument 

The dear remains of one who spent 

His days and years in doing good; 

Gave ease those opres’d with pain, 

Restor’d the sick to health again, 

And purifi’d their wasting blood. 

He was respected while on Earth 

By all who knew his real worth 

In practice and superior skill. 

The means he us’d were truly blest, 

His wondrous cures do well attest. 

Who can his vacant mansion fill? 

Born on some shining cherub’s wing 

To his grand master, God and King, 

To the grand lodge in Heaven above, 

Where angels smile to see him join 

His brethren in that lodge Divine, 

Where all is harmony and love.” 


History of Chesterfield, N. H. 


Doctor Pratt located about the time 
Doctor Farrington left. Doctor Pratt 
was somewhat annoyed by the boys, 
who confiscated his watermelons. To 
remedy this he tapped some of the 
best melons and inserted tartar emetic. 
The doctor was called soon after, in 
great haste, to visit several youngsters. 
On his arrival he found all suffering 
with vomiting, and some of his mel- 
ons were in evidence. The doctor 
realized good pay for all the melons 
stolen. He had no trouble after- 
wards. 

Dr. Hosea Pierce, Pittsfield (Mass. ) 
Medical College, located in Winches- 


ter in 1828. Doctor Pierce’s practice 
was not continuous. He moved to 
New York some time in the late for- 
ties. Soon after some of the promi- 
nent citizens of Winchester solicited 
him to return, and subscribed a sum 
of money for him as an inducement. 
He performed a vast amount of work, 
his practice extending into all the ad- 
joining towns. Some of his students 
were Dr. Mellens Holbrook of Swan- 
zey, Dr. Joseph Smith, Dr. S. G. 
Wright and his own sons, Geo. W. and 
E. Proctor Pierce. 

Dr. C. C. Wheaton came from Rich- 
mond. He was in active practice over 
twenty-five years. He combined den- 
tistry with medicine. For several 
years he was a member of the board 
of education. 

Dr. S. T. Washburn located here in 
1848 and was in active practice more 
than fifteen years. 

Doctor Macomber located here in 
the early fifties, and remained several 
years, and soon after came Drs. Fran- 
eis Brick and Parmenter, McKeyes 
and Floyd. Dr. L. Alexander, who 
had practised in Massachusetts. came 
to Winchester in the forties. After a 
few years he returned to his first field. 
At the time of his death, he was work- 
ing on the history of Winchester. In 
the forties Doctor Chatman, a Thom- 
sonian, also settled in Winchester. 

Doctor Chapin came to town about 
1850, but died soon after. Dr. Jona- 
than Howard, Rochester Eclectic Med- 
ical College, 1838, practised from 1838 
to 1848. He resided on the farm of 
the late J. O. Hill. He removed to 
Weston, N. Y. Dr. I. F. Prouty 
practised here for a short time, and 
Dr. J. F. Miner was here about two 
years in the early fifties, then removed 
to Buffalo. N. Y. He was afterward 
professor of surgery in Buffalo Med- 
ical College. Dr. S. P. French from 
Richmond, a graduate of Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Medical College in 1862, re- 
mained till 1870. He then removed 
to Warwick, Mass., and later back to 
Richmond, where he died. Dr. Albert 
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H. Taft, a graduate of the Maine 
Medical School, came to Winchester in 
1873. He died June 25, 1906. 


Dr. A. H, Taft 


Dr. Earl Evans, a graduate of Pitts- 
field (Mass.) Medical College, 1856, 
came to Winchester from West Swan- 
zey in 1864. He was in active prac- 
tice here about forty-five years. Doc- 
tor Jenney, here in 1886—’87, removed 
to Massachusetts. Dr. Horace Chapin, 
a student of Dr. Augustus Payne of 
Granby, Mass., from 1806 to 1809, lo- 
cated soon after at West Winchester, 
now Ashuelot. He was in active prac- 
tice about forty years; was justice of 
the peace and postmaster at West 
Winchester from 1834 to 1855. He 
was a district grand master Mason in 
1857 and side judge for Cheshire 
County from 1837 to 1841. 
from these, he did a large amount of 
clerical work. He was the grandfa- 
ther of Mrs. Julius Howard, who re- 
sides at the old homestead. 

Among Winchester boys who be- 
came physicians may be named the 
following: Dr. Joseph Stowell, son 
of Deacon J. Stowell, who was a stud- 


Aside 


ent of Dr. Francis Kittridge, the sec- 
ond physician of Walpole. He mar- 
ried Content Alexander of Winches- 
ter July 14, 1799. He practised in 
Winchester for a time, then removed 
to New York. 

Jonathan Howard and L. Alexander 
were natives and have been already 
mentioned. Isaac P. Willis, M. D., 
Pittsfield Medical College, practised 
in Richmond for a while, then re- 
moved to Royalston, Mass. Chas. Wil- 
lis, M. D., University of New York, 
went west and practised. Dr. Joseph 
Smith, Woodstock Medical College, 
Vt., also went west. Dr. S. G. Wright, 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Medical College, 
practised in Gill, Mass. He was a 
popular teacher for many years. 
There are a few still living who re- 
ceived instructions from him within 
the walls of the old white schoolhouse 
at the foot of Meeting House Hill, 
where his memory still lingers. 

Dr. G. W. Peirce, Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Medical College, surgeon in the Union 
army, who has spent his life here, is 
the oldest living practitioner in the 














Dr. G. W. Pierce 
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county in years of service, and second 
in the history of the county. 

Dr. E. Proctor Peirce, Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Medical College, practised 
several years in Winchester. He was 
surgeon in the army, and is now lo- 
eated in Springfield, Mass. 

G. C. Hill, M. D., Castleton (Vt.) 
Medical College, now and for many 
years past located in Keene. 

The famous Dr. Leonard Wood, a 
graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School, is a native of this town. He 
became an army surgeon; was in sev- 
eral Indian fighting expeditions and 
was colonel of the famous ‘‘ Rough 
Riders’’ regiment in the campaign in 
Cuba, of which President Roosevelt 
was lieutenant-colonel. He was sub- 
sequently governor-general of Cuba 
and major-general, commanding the 
forces in the Philippines. He is now 
in command of the department of the 
Atlantic, with headquarters in New 
York. 

Drs. Fosgate, who settled in Ash- 
burnham, Mass., Gould, who went to 


Buffalo, N. Y., A. H. Taft, Boston, 
Mass., C. J. Barber of Warwick and 
Winchedon, Gale, a graduate of the 
New York Medical College and W2H- 
lard Swan of Harvard were Winches- 
ter boys. 

David B. Nelson, who lived in the 
family of Capt. Clark Dodge, Dist. 
No. 9, for several years, had his M. 
D. from Harvard Medical School in 
1846. He practised in Laconia thirty- 
six years. He was a surgeon in the 
army and a member of Governor 
Berry’s staff. He died a few years 
ago. 

Dr. M. H. Felt was in town several 
years. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth Medical College and practised 
in Hillsborough twenty-nine years. 
He was representative and state sen- 
ator, and treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society for fifteen years. 

Dr. Charles H. Sprague, a gradu- 
ate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, N. Y., 1904, resides in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Elliot City Hospital, Keene, N. H. 








On the twenty-ninth day of March, 
1892, Hon. John Henry Elliot pre- 
sented to the city of Keene a private 








residence with its belongings to be 
maintained as a hospital. 
Early in the year 1902 the heirs of 
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the late Edward Joslin gave $12,000 
for the erection of a Nurses’ Home, to 


unsurpassed in the state for its attrac- 
tiveness. 


be established in connection with the 
hespital. The latter was erected just 
south of the hospital building, with 


The Hospital Board of Trustees in- 
cludes William H. Elliot, president, 
Frank Huntress, Jerry P. Wellman, 
Bertram Ellis, Charles C. Buffum, 
George H. Eames, clerk; Walter R. 
Porter, treasurer. 

The consulting physicians and sur- 
geons of the hospital include Drs. 
George W. Gay and John W. Elliot of 
Boston and Alfred Worcester of Wal- 
tham, Mass. The staff of visiting 
physicians and surgeons includes Drs. 
Gardner C. Hill, Jesse B. Hyland, 
Herbert R. Faulkner, Frank M. Dins- 
moor, Ira J. Prouty, John D. Proctor, 
Charles S. Walker, E. A. Tracy and 
A. A. Pratt. 

Former members of the staff were 
Drs. George B. Twitchell, A. R. Glea- 
son, W. E. Maloney, George W. Flagg, 
and §S. M. Dinsmoor. 

The matron and superintendent of 
nurses is Miss Ella MeCobb; assistant, 
Mrs. Selina O. Rittenhouse. 

There is a training school for 
nurses connected with the hospital, 
which has graduated 84 nurses; the 
same being managed under the plans 
of Dr. Alfred Worcester of Waltham, 
Mass. 


A. Vision of the Night 
By Clara B. Heath 


We saw him in the garden path. 
There was no sunshine and no rain, 
But just the light the gloaming hath. 
We cried, ‘‘He has come back again.’’ 


a 


Miss Ella McCobb, Matron 


which it is connected by a basement 
passage way. The location is a most 
eligible one, on South Main street, a 
broad and finely shaded thoroughfare, 


We ran to meet him at the door, 
And held him in a warm embrace. 
‘‘Why had he not come back before?’’ 
We questioned, standing face to face. 


One blissful moment then we knew, 
Our arms did clasp but empty air; 
The vision faded from our view, 
But Love’s bright halo lingered there. 


Alas, alas! ’tis only night, 

The night that lulls our grief to sleep,— 
That brings the lost ones to our sight, 

And fills the void so wide and deep. 
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By F. B. 


An important discovery of family 
papers supposed to be lost was made 
last year by a sort of accident, though 
the existence of the papers has been 
known for years in a small cirele of 
persons in New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts. As the readers of any of 
the brief lives of President Meshech 
Weare of Hampton Falls well know, 
his youngest son, who carried along 
the honored family name of Nathan- 
iel, resided the greater part of his 
mature life in Deerfield, N. H., where 
he filled various public positions, and 
was generally clerk of the courts for 
that county in which his father long 
held the position of judge, and for a 
time of chief justice of the province 
and the revolutionary state. Forty 
years ago this year, namely in 1869, 
the house of this Nathaniel Weare in 


Deerfield (who had died in 1826) was 
sold to a townsman, Mr. Cram, with 
all its contents, by the descendants of 


Mr. Weare. The purchaser presently 
found, in the attic of his purchase, a 
large collection of the family papers, 
which had been forgotten by the 
grandchildren, and most of which are 
now owned by Dr. John W. Cram, a 
physician long in practice at Cole- 
raine, Mass. They include the papers, 
publie or private, of four generations 
of this important family,—in some re- 
spects, and for at least a century, the 
most distinguished of any in New 
Hampshire, although overshadowed in 
wealth and political power for much 
of that century by the more numerous 
Wentworths and their kindred. The 
fact that the papers were at Cole- 
raine was made known to me at Green- 
field, Mass., in October last, after a 
lecture which I gave there on some of 
the old Massachusetts families,—the 
Joneses of Weston, and ‘of Concord, 
and the Watsons of Plymouth. Mrs. 
Cram, who heard me, and noticed that 


Sanborn 


I was reading from ancient family 
papers, came to me after the lecture 
(which was before the local Historical 
Society), and said, ‘‘ We have at Cole- 
raine a collection of family papers of 
the Weare family.’’ I caught at her 
remark, for I had long been in pursuit 
of these very papers, and once visited 
Deerfield and called on a grandson of 
Nathaniel Weare, then living in the 
town, but since dead, to see if he had 
any of the missing documents, or 
could tell me where they were. He 
could not, and was evidently not 
aware that they had passed into the 
ownership of the Crams. Early in 
December, 1908, I visited Coleraine, 
and by the courtesy of Dr. Cram, 
made a cursory examination of the 
papers, some five hundred in number, 
and of many kinds,—the earliest in 
date being a few of the original docu- 
ments of 1683—’84, which the first 
American Nathaniel Weare carried to 
England in 1684, when he went 
thither to secure the removal of the 
despotic and mercenary Edward Cran- 
field from his position as governor of 
the Royal Province of New Hamp- 
shire. This he effected, as is set forth 
in my History of New Hampshire 
(Boston, Houghton & Mifflin, 1908), 
and in my article in a former number 
of the GRANITE MonTHLY on Edward 
Gove and his so-called Rebellion of 
1683. There were several other 
papers, mostly private, of this same 
Nathaniel Weare, one of which con- 
tained a distinct and well-preserved 
impression on red wax of his family 
arms, which were those of the Weares 
of Wear-Gifford in Devonshire, Eng- 
land. There was also a paper in the 
handwriting of this gentleman, but 
without name or date, which I believe 
to be an original composition of his, 
and which is characteristic enough of 
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the Puritan and his time (1660-1718) 
to be here copied. 


THE FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON 
(Supposed about 1690.) 


My Son, you being now ready to go off 
into the world, to act for yourself, I am 
willing to have you live to God’s glory and 
your own good and comfort. I would 
therefore show you the mistakes of many, 
that you may avoid their harms, and ob- 
tain the good that they miss of. 

First, there is an inclination in all to 
do wisely and take good courses, but the 
most part miss; and there is often, instead 
of wisdom, little to be seen but folly, and 
the end Misery. But now, my Son, I will 
endeavor to show you some of the mistakes 
that they are led aside by. 

There is many that have given them- 
selves the liberty of all sorts of discourse; 
and to make it look ample they will add 
or diminish; and rather than fail, confirm 
it with some sort of oath; and in dealing 
will speak fair, though it be false, to get 
advantage; with covert to their con- 
science,—“‘Others do so, and they may do 
it as well as others’; and they shall get 
credit and money by advantage on what 
they have to trade withal. And others 
spend their time and money in bad com- 
pany, and think. they are never well but 
when they are in some extravagant course. 
And many, when they fall into such com- 
pany, by degrees are led away, and so 
come to the same habit. 

Others that live a more reserved life. 
and set themselves to get money, and 
make that their aim and study. and so the 
love thereof draws them into sin; and so, 
many ways they mistake, as daily experi- 
ence shows. 

But now I shall show you that this is 
all forbidden fruit; and it is just the 
same steps the Sarpent leads you into as 
he did our Grandmother Eve. The fruit 
was pleasant to the eye, and good for food, 
and to be desired to make one wise; so 
these things prevailed.—not considering 
that it was contrary to God’s command. 
And so it is in these fore-cited evils. Their 
vain discourse is pleasing; thereby they 
outdo their companions, and please the 
hearers by their quick and ready discourse, 
and so lead others into the like evil; and 
don’t consider that God saith that they must 
give an account for every idle word; and 
without repentance of such evils there can 
be no salvation. And as to their false 
dealing, this is good for food, and thereby 
they advance their living; but don’t con- 
sider God hath commanded justice and 
equity and truth: and those that deal 
otherwise break God’s commands. And 
(of) those that keep bad company the 


evils are so many it is too hard to write 
them; but consider it is all folly, and the 
companion of fools shall be destroyed. 
And for them that give themselves here 
to mind the getting of money, taking 
any way that seems likely to obtain wealth 
and riches, whether it be a just and honest 
way or no; but if they can have advantage 
at present consider nothing of their latter 
end, and of giving up their account to 
God,—but in a slight manner thinking 
that when they are old and have got an 
Estate, then will be time enough for to fit 
for Eternity. 

Now all these evils young people are 
very apt to be led aside by; the Devil en- 
deavoring to suit his temptation according 
to their constitution, persuading all that 
they act wisely. One is lifted up in 
thoughts of his witty discourse, and he 
can form his story so amply that it is 
pleasing to his company; another thinks 
his company is pleasant, and he will take 
his pleasure with them, and take his com- 
fort in them now; and when he is old then 
he will be sober, and mind better things. 
And they that are for getting the things 
of this world, either in overreaching and 
deceit in dealing, or by setting their minds 
consciously on the things of this world, 
they think they shall get estates; and 
when they have got money enough, then 
they shall have time to be as good as oth- 
ers, and then they would mind Religion. 

These all think themselves wise; and 
though they know they do amiss, they 
cover themselves with those fig-leaves of 
time hereafter to mend what is amiss; and 
so they have their pleasure now, and will 
fit for Heaven hereafter. And though 
they know they sin, they indeavor to keep 
it so close as good men may not know of 
it: and that is as much as they indeavor 
after. 

Now these men are all in an unregen- 
erate state, and so under the sentence of 
Death. And they are liable to be taken 
out of this world the next hour or day; 
and then consider their condition; Christ 
saith “Except a man be born again. he can- 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Now. my Son. here consider well, and let 
these things be a warning to thee. And 
now I shall give vou mv advice, that you 
walk wisely. and be made Heir of a King- 
dom which is prepared for those that fear 
God and walk in his ways. 

And first consider that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration, and is profitable: 
therefore we should walk according to the 
rules God hath left us to walk by, as is 
there on Record: and there we find that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. And therefore, if you would be 
wise. lay vour foundation aright, and begin 
in the fear of the Lord. Secondly, he 
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that walks with the wise shall be wise; 
therefore let such be your company as do 
fear the Lord, and may be helpers forward 
in the ways of wisdom. 

Another step towards being wise is to 
consider your latter end; for God saith, 
“O that my people were wise, that they un- 
derstood this, that they would consider 
their latter end!” Now the fear of the 
Lord implies so to fear Him as to serve 
and obey him in all things; and the con- 
sideration of your latter end is to pre- 
pare and fit for it, that it may be well 
with you then. And now that you may 
aright fear the Lord, stop here and gather 
yourself together. Call in your wander- 
ing and straying thoughts, which, with 
the fools are at the ends of the Earth; 
and take off your affections from _ fool- 
ish and vain things, and give your 
thoughts to the Almighty. Consider his 
Power and Wisdom, and how God hath 
created all things by his almighty Power, 
and by the same Power he now in his 
Wisdom governs and rules the whole 
world; and likewise consider how God 
hath immediately sent many to their un- 
alterable state of misery, when they were 
going on in some of their delights and 
vanities,—as the cities of Sodom; and 
others under a state of falsehood and 
hypocrisy, as Ananias and Sapphira. 
Now let this be a warning to thee, that 
thou follow neither of these evils, and 
thou forsake every false way. 

But don’t rest here; but consider “I am 
by nature a child of wrath, as well as 
others; and without a change I am under 
the sentence of Death; and therefore I 
must not stay here. No, it is my duty to 
walk uprightly according to all God’s com- 
mands. But here I find myself uncap- 
able to perform; for by the Deeds of the 
Law no flesh can be saved.” And the 
fear of God’s wrath, and the terror that 
God’s Law causes, (in fear of His punish- 
ments) this may cause a fear of God, and 
a closer walk, indeavoring to keep all 
his commands, and so that your conscience 
may not check you of those gross sins 
where many sit down satisfied. 

Yet all this is but the work of the 
Law, by which there is no Salvation. 
But now consider there is a foundation 
laid that whosoever buildeth thereon 
shall never be ashamed, even Jesus Christ 
the righteous: and that you might not be 
building with hay or stubble, whereby you 
will suffer loss, I advise you to stand here 
and look. and behold the infinite Love of 
God to Man. And make it your own case; 
for know that you, deriving by nat- 
ural generation from Adam, the same cor- 
rupt nature and inclination to Evil as he 
had after his Fall, and there is nothing 
to move God’s compassion but your Mis- 


ery. Likewise consider that, though it is 
about 1600 years since Christ suffered,— 
yet he suffered as much for your sins as 
he did for them which had been commit- 
ted before, or by them that were taen 
extant in the world. And thy sins aggra- 
vated Christ’s sufferings as much as any 
man’s; for know that a thousand years 
are with the Lord as one day; all things 
are as present with the Lord, both past, 
present and to come. And now see the 
infinite Love of God to thee! see the mis- 
ery that thou must have undergone! see 
how thou must have suffered eternally; 
and then consider the Love of Christ 
which is beyond expression! That he 
who was coequal with the Father should 
take on him the nature of man for me,— 
to free me out of this Misery! that he 
who had thousands of Angels to attend on 
him should take on him the form of a 
servant, for such a worthless creature as 
I am, who can never add to his essential 
glory! 

Then indeavor by faith to apply this to 
thyself; indeavor to see and behold what 
Christ underwent; read the account of his 
whole life when personally upon Earth, 
and his bitter agonies at his sufferings; 
and let this unite your heart to Him! 
And when any temptation is before thee, 
say in thy heart, “What ingratitude would 
this be, to do any such thing, which dis- 
pleases Christ, who hath done so much for 
me! How can I do this great evil and sin 
against God?’ 

So indeavor to avoid the occasion, and 
pray to God to deliver out of all the snares 
and temptations of the Evil One, and to 
lead you in the right way. And now that 
you may pray to God acceptably, consider 
the rules that Christ gave in his (earthly) 
form. He gave to his Disciples first, to 
pray to our Father; and let this encour- 
age you to go to him, and to believe that 
God will give you those things which be 
best for you, from a father that sees his 
son in want.” 


The handwriting, the spelling, and 
the occasional disregard of grammar 
in this quaint paper seem to identify 
it as the composition of Nathaniel 
Weare, and it shows how fully he ac- 
cepted the Puritan theology of his 
time. 

He was no less ready to accept and 
maintain the doctrines of English lib- 
erty as they were understood by Mil- 
ton, Vane and Fairfax, and in a modi- 
fied form by that celebrated ‘‘Trim- 
mer,’’ George Savile, Marquis. of 
Halifax, who rendered efficient aid to 
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Nathaniel Weare when he went to 
England in the spring of 1684 to 
bring before the king in council 
the sufferings of the New Hamp- 
shire colonists from the tyranny 
of Cranfield, Barefoot and Robert Ma- 
son, with whom Charles II sided in 
their exactions. But early in 1685 
that false and profligate king died, 
leaving Halifax, with whom he was so- 
cially familar on account of his wit 
and sense, president of the privy 
council of his brother and successor, 
James II, an avowed Catholic, as 
Charles was a secret one. Weare had 
been calumniated by Cranfield in Jan- 
uary, 1684, in a letter to the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations, in which he 
said: 

_Mr. Weare, one of the former Assembly 
of the Province, has left privately for 
England, having first collected money to 
carry on his own and his party’s con- 
cerns against Mr. Mason. I do not won- 
der that they employ him, for he is not 
only a violent man against Mr. Mason’s 
interest, but one of many that were privy 
to Edward Gove’s treason; but they were 
too powerful for me to cope with here. 


Edward Randolph, a supporter of 
Cranfield at first, and a bitter enemy 
of the Massachusetts Puritans, wrote 
to one of his Boston friends soon after 
Weare reached England, ‘‘ Wyre hath 
lately put in articles against Mr. Cran- 
field, which render him here a very ill 
man, and in time will do his busi- 
ness.’’ Among the papers of Doctor 
Cram is an imperfect copy of these 
‘‘articles,’? in a clerical hand of the 
period, and also a portion of the long 
letter of William Vaughan to Weare 
in London, detailing the acts of tyr- 
anny in Portsmouth and Hampton, in 
the spring following Weare’s depar- 
ture for England. This may be the 
original letter, but I think it a copy. 
From it when complete the whole let- 
ter was printed by Belknap and others 
in the 18th century. It does not seem 
to be in the handwriting of Weare. 
The letter gives, day by day, the acts 
of oppression from February 4 to 
April 17, 1684. I transcribe a pas- 


sage under date of March 15, to show 
how it was spelt: 


This Daye ye secretary was in a greate 
Raidge; Turned oute of all his offises ex- 
cept secretary to ye counsell (an emty 
name Littell proffite) and the bookes sent 
for oute of his hands, hee is mutch Con- 
serned and Dejected. 

I am credible informed and you maye 
beleeve it, yt ye Governor did in ye open 
Counsell yesterday saye and sweare Dred- 
fully yt hee would putt ye province into 
ye Greateste Confussion and Distractyon 
hee could Possible & then goe awaye and 
leave them so, & then the Devill take 
them all. Hee alsoe then said that Mr. 
Masson hee would drive them into a sec- 
ond Rebellyon, but himselfe would Doe it 
before—and I wonder hee has not. Such 
actings are the redy waye, but God hath 
kept us hither to and I hoop hee will Doe 
still. Hee also said and swore, yt Anny 
Person yt should have Anny Manner of 
Converse with us, or Anny of our Minds, 
hee would count them his utter Enemies, 
and carry towards ym as Such. 


Weare, to whom this letter was sent, 
was born in England in 1631, prob- 
ably at Wear-Gifford in Devon, the 
son of Nathaniel, who remained at 


home, one of the gentle family of 
Weare in that hamlet, and a younger 
brother of the Peter Weare who ap- 
pears among the early settlers and In- 
dian traders of York in Maine. Our 
New Hampshire Nathaniel first settled 
in Newbury, where in 1656 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Swayne, and lived there until 1662, 
when he removed to Hampton Falls, 
upon land granted him by his father- 
in-law, who had gone to Nantucket. 
Mrs. Weare died in 1712, and her hus- 
band in 1718, after holding all the lo- 
cal offices except that of royal gov- 
ernor. He was twice the agent of the 
colonists in London, to attend suits ap- 
pealed to England in the long quitrent 
controversy with Robert Mason con- 
cerning his ownership of lands in New 
Hampshire. In his first agency he 
left Hampton for Boston, in company 
with Vaughan, and sailed from Boston 
in January, 1684, while a suit was 
pending against him for taxes in 
Hampton, which then included Hamp- 
ton Falls and Seabrook. In the April 
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of 1684 following, according to this 
same long letter of Vaughan’s, his son, 
Peter, then twenty-three, was arrested 
upon execution for the tax levy, and 
this scene followed: 

Mathews and Thurton being sent to 
Hampton i arrested seven, exe- 
cuted upon Willam Samborne, taking four 
oxen which were redeemed by money, 
drove away seven cows from Nathaniel 
Bachiler, went to your house; met your 
son Peter going with his four oxen into 
the woods, commanded him to turn the 
oxen home. He would not; they cursed, 
swore, drew upon him, threatened to run 
him through, beat him,—but he did not 
strike again. They came to your house, 
were shut outyour wife fearfully 
seared for fear of her son who was out 
with them. At length she let them in, 
laid three pounds on the table, which they 
took, and then levied on several young 
cattle, but released and left them. Your 
son came hither to advise; but complain- 
ing is bootless,—such a dismal case are 
we in. No tongue can tell the horrible im- 
periousness and domineering carriage of 
that wretch, Thurton. 


Upon the 2d of January, 1685, this 
‘‘wretch’’ had a taste of what others 
could do in the way of ‘‘horrible im- 
periousness.’’ He testified that he 
was thrown down, tied hand and foot, 
had his sword taken away, with four 
pounds in money; then two persons, 
Joseph Perkins and Jacob Bassford 
(living in Hampton, not far from the 
Bachiler farm, where Daniel Web- 
ster’s grandmother, Susanna Bachiler, 
was born), took the officer in charge, 
untied his legs and drove him along 
the causeway toward Salisbury. 

In April, 1685, having secured the 
resignation of Cranfield under heavy 
censure from Halifax in the early 
spring, following King Charles’ death 
in February, Weare sailed for home 
and took charge of his Hampton Falls 
farm again. His neighbor, Edward 
Gove, my ancestor, who had been a 
prisoner in the Tower for more than 
two years, under sentence of death for 
treason, was pardoned by James II in 
the autumn following, but did not 
leave the Tower until March, 1686. 
His case was fully treated by me in 


the GRANITE MONTHLY of 1902, and 
in my History of New Hampshire 
more briefly. Mr. Weare doubtless 
aided in his release by the king, al- 
though the pardon was not issued un- 
til four or five months after Weare 
sailed for home. In a letter of April 
13, 1685, from Stephen Bachiler of 
London to his brother, Nathaniel, in 
Hampton (a grandson, as was my an- 
eestor, Lieut. John Samborne, of Rev. 
Stephen Bachiler, the founder and 
first minister of Hampton), it is said, 
‘‘Mr. Weare is much of a gentleman, 
and your good friend. God grant he 
may arrive home in safety.’’ He did 
so, and for twenty years longer con- 
tinued to serve the town, the province 
and his own family, whom he endowed 
with much land in and near Old 


Hampton, as these Coleraine papers 
show. 

His son, Nathaniel, lived in that 
part of Hampton Falls which is now 
Seabrook, and his papers in the ecol- 
lection are quite numerous, but mostly 


of private interest only. His son, 
Meshech, the most distinguished of the 
family, was born in Seabrook, gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1735, and retained 
among his papers a Ms. copy of the 
laws and rules of Harvard College in 
1734. He studied divinity, but mar- 
rying a Miss Shaw, who had a good 
estate in Hampton Falls, where the 
house built for her by her father still 
stands in good repair, the young di- 
vine turned farmer and lawyer, and 
in due time became colonel of the 
militia in the old precinets of Hamp- 
ton, which now inelude six towns,— 
Hampton, North Hampton, South 
Hampton, Hampton Falls, Seabrook 
and Kensington. The chief part of 
the Coleraine papers relate to Colonel 
Weare, and are both public and pri- 
vate, for he was in the public service 
more than forty years. His will and 
the inventory of his property is among 
them, and a letter to his second wife, 
Mehitable Wainwright, written from 
Harvard College, where he and his col- 
league, Judge Atkinson of Ports- 
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mouth, were guests of President Hol- 
yoke, on their way, in 1754, to a Co- 
lonial Congress at Albany, in which 


they represented New Hampshire. It 
is short and sweet, and reads verbatim 
as follows: 

Cambridge June 7, 1754. 
My Dear: 

I have only time to tell you we all got 
well here last night, and are seting out at 
4 o’clock this afternoon on our Journey, 
hope you and children are more comfort- 
able than I left you. You will hear from 
me at every oppertunity. I should be 
more perticuler, but we are now just go- 
ing. Hope to write more fully to you 
very soon. Desire you to take care for 
your own comfort as much as Possible. 

Your Loving Husband, 

Endorsed M. Weare 

“received ye 8 day” 

Twenty-four years later, by the 
hand of a college classmate, President 
Weare’s youngest son, Nathaniel, af- 
terwards of Deerfield, and long the 
custodian of these manuscripts, sent 
another letter, much more formal, and 
from its contents, though quite brief, 
worth printing : 

The Hon’ble Meshech Weare Esqr. 
Hampton-falls, 
Hon’d Sir 

I have sent you by Mr. Stiles the Stew- 

ard’s and Butler’s Receipt; I have also 


sent the Quarter Bills which the Steward 
and Butler would be glad to have an- 
swered by end of the Vacation which be- 
gins on Wednesday next; I gave the Stew- 
ard several Dollars more than the Bills 
he gave me before the last Vacation as 
you will see by the Receipt.—The expen- 
sive travelling; the shortness of the Vaca- 
tion; and the little time that has elapsed 
since I was at Hampton, make me con- 
clude to tarry here the fortnight in which 
the Scholars are to go home, as the board 
will be no more than a passage from here 
to Hampton in the stage.—I hope you will 
be pleased to lodge the Bearer and take 
eare of his horse as he is a son to the 
Rev’d Dr. Stiles of Portsmouth, and a 
Class-Mate of Sir 
Your ever dutiful 
and obedient Son 
Nathaniel Weare. 
Cambridge April 26th ’78 


Doctor Stiles was the successor of 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Langdon, in the pul- 
pit of the largest and wealthiest par- 
ish in Portsmouth, N. H., and was af- 
terwards president of Yale College. 
Doctor Langdon, who was then presi- 
dent of Harvard since 1774, soon af- 
ter became the parish minister of 
President Weare in Hampton Falls, 
where he officiated at the good old 
man’s funeral in 1786, and where he 
was himself afterwards buried in 
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1797. I have given a full sketch of 
Doctor Langdon’s life in the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, with a view of his dwelling 
house, meeting-house and tombstone. 
In another cemetery, two miles away, 
is a small monument to President 
Weare; and a larger one erected by 
the state stands on the parade ground 
near his house, which he gave to the 
town for the drilling of the town com- 
pany in his regiment, before the Revo- 
lution, in which he so distinguished 
himself. 

Among his papers appear several 
memorials of a very different charac- 
ter, Colonel Jonathan Moulton of 
Hampton, whose fine old house, now 
going to decay, stands about two miles 
seaward from President Weare’s, be- 
yond the long causeway that connects 
the two villages of Hampton and 
Hampton Falls, along which the elec- 
tric railway now runs, passing in 
sight of both houses. Moulton suc- 
ceeded Col. Weare at the head of the 
Hampton regiment, and even rose to 


the rank of brigadier general; but he 
is very differently remembered by his 


neighbors and fellow-citizens. That 
caustic commentator on his contempo- 
raries, William Plumer of Epping, 
senator in Congress, and for several 
years governor of New Hampshire, 
who could find no fault with Mr. 
Weare, had much to say against Gen- 
eral Moulton, whom he knew person- 
ally and by repute in the courts and 
politics of the little state. In Plum- 
er’s diaries and letter-books, which 
several years ago passed under my 
inspection, occurs this passage about 
Moulton : 


(Sept. 18, 1786). Jonathan Moulton 
Esq. of Hampton is the president of a 
self-created Convention at Rochester in 
Strafford County; and he is one of the 
Brigadier Generals of our militia. Here 
is his biography: His parents were poor, 
and lived in obscurity. Jonathan was 
bound apprentice to a cabinet-maker. 
When he was about 20 he purchased the 
residue of his time of service, and opened 
a huxter’s shop. By his unwearied atten- 
tion in buying and selling small articles, 
he soon became an extensive dealer in 
English and West India goods. The prop- 


erty that he obtained from a valuable ship 
wrecked on Hampton Beach, gave him in- 
creased credit and business. The instances 
of his fraud and deceit, injustice and op- 
pression are numerous; he has reduced 
many families from affluence to beggary. 
For 20 years he has been a constant suitor 
in the courts of law, where he has often 
attempted to corrupt judges, bribe jurors, 
suborn witnesses, and seduce the counsel 
employed by his opponents. I have evi- 
dence of his conveying a right of land to 
a judge who was to decide the title to that 
and all the other lands that he claimed in 
that township. The fact was discovered, 
and the judge never decided the case. I 
know an instance of his making liberal 
promises to an influential juryman. 

His own influence in the courts was ex- 
tensive, and his success ruined many; but 
now he is unable to obtain justice. It is 
difficult to obtain a jury some of whom or 
their relations or connexions he has 
not wronged. A few months since, la- 
menting to me his condition, he said, “Such 
are the prejudices against me that I can- 
not obtain that common justice that is ad- 
ministered to the most obscure man.” 

He is the owner of immense tracts of 
uncultivated wilderness; he has expended 
much money in making settlements in new 
townships near Lake Winnipisiogee, and in 
making and repairing roads. In this point 
of view his labors have been useful to the 
country ; but many of those settled in his 
townships complain of his having ruined 
them. Those most intimate with him cen- 
sure him most. 

He is a man of good natural abilities; 
his address is pleasing and his manners 
easy. He has uniformly and sedulously 
flattered the vices and follies of mankind. 
He does business with great despatch. He 
is hospitable at home and abroad,—nay, 
more, he is often generous, even to pro- 
fusion. Notwithstanding his immense 
tracts of land, the money due to him, and 
the relief he has obtained by the Tender 
Law, yet his debts, taxes and_ suits 
threaten him with imprisonment. This 


has made him an advocate for paper 
money.” 


Consequently General Moulton was 
a promoter of the insurrection in 
Rockingham County in 1786, which 
General Sullivan and the old soldiers 
of the Revolution so speedily sup- 
pressed in 1786, and which Plumer 
has graphically described. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, Plumer was 
right in his description of this local 
usurer and venturesome speculator in 
wild lands. General Moulton was the 
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by-word of the next generation for 
tricks and financial tyranny ; so much 
so that he was charged with the old 
trade of selling his soul to the Devil 
for a bootful of money. It was as- 
serted that in his fine new Hampton 
house, to which he invited his honest 
neighbor, Colonel Weare, to dinner, 
he had hung a cavalry boot in the fire- 
place of his ‘‘parlor-chamber,’’ which 
Satan promised to fill with gold doub- 
loons. But the crafty colonel cut off 
the foot of his old boot, and before 
the silly Devil found it out, he had 
filled Colonel Moulton’s chamber 
with the coveted gold. But Satan got 
even with him, for when he died, in 
1787, according to Lydia Blaisdell, a 
hag whom I remember in her dis- 
graced old age, she saw the Devil fly 
away with old Moulton across the 
‘‘heaterpiece’’ or triangular corner- 
lot near his house, the day of Moul- 
ton’s death. It was in the later marsh 
season, September 18, 1787, and the 
haymakers were working on the ex- 
tensive salt marshes between Hampton 
village and the Merrimack River. My 
grandfather, who remembered it well, 
assured me that the news of Moulton’s 
death ran across the meadows as fast 
as a bird ean fiy, repeated from one 
gang of rakers to another,—‘‘The old 
devil’s dead!’’ Perhaps his memory 
has suffered unjustly, but such was 
the fact. 

Now among the Weare papers 0oc- 


curs the roll of Colonel Moulton’s 
regiment, which the historian of 
Hampton supposed to be lost, and also 
this handsomely written invitation to 
dinner to his respectable neighbor 
across the Hampton River, on the hill 
near the Falls: 


Colo Moulton’s Compliments wait on his 
Excellency President Weare, & if his 
Health permits, will be exceeding glad to 
be honored with his Company at Dinner 
toDay ; & if acceptable will direct his Car- 
riage to wait on him 12 o’Clock, M. 

Monday, A. M. 8 o’Clock. 


The date of this ceremonious invita- 
tion is uncertain, but it was before 
1783, and probably in 1782, when the 
stress of the war was over, and the 
failing old leader was willing to re- 
lax a little his strict attention to the 
business of his burdensome offices. 
He died a year and a half before his 
neighbor, General Moulton, although 
thirteen years older. But the per- 
plexed merchant and land-speculator 
had grown old in those anxious days 
and years of which Plumer speaks, 
and was barely sixty-one at his unhon- 
ored and desired death. President 
Weare, on the other hand, though he 
did not reach the eighty-seven years 
of his much-traveled grandfather, had 
passed his three-score and ten at his 
demise in 1786, a little more than a 
year after he retired from the govern- 
ment of the state, which he more than 
any one man helped to create and set 
on its feet. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


DON H. WOODWARD 


Don H. Woodward, long a leading law- 
yer of Keene, born in Springfield, Vt., 
July 16, 1835, died at the home of rela- 
tives in that town December 28, 1908. 


He was a lineal descendant of Peregrine 
White of the Mayflower. His mother died 
when he was but five years old and his 
father a few years later. He attended 
the public schools and the Vermont Acad- 
emy at Saxton’s River, and afterward en- 
tered Middlebury College, from which he 
went to Union College, graduating from 
the latter. He studied law with Wash- 
burn & Marsh at Woodstock, Vt., and at 
the Albany Law School. He located in 
Keene in practice in 1859, continuing 
through life, or until broken health com- 
pelled retirement a few years since. 

He built up an extensive practice and 
gained an enviable reputation at the bar. 
For quite a number of years he was in 
partnership with Leonard Wellington, but 
was alone during the latter part of his 
professional career. 

Politically he was a Democrat and was 
a delegate from New Hampshire to the 
National Convention of 1864, which nom- 
inated McClellan and Pendleton, being the 
last survivor of the ten members of the 
delegation. He served as an alderman 
in the first city government of Keene and 
was city solicitor from 1888 to 1893. 

He was prominent in Masonry and had 
been eminent grand commander of the 
Knight Templars of New Hampshire. He 
was a member of St. James Episcopal 
Church of Keene and was clerk and ves- 
tryman for many years. 

He married, in 1869, E. Estelle Dorman 
of Batavia, N. Y., who died seven years 
ago. 


ADONIRAM J. LANE 


Adoniram J. Lane, a prominent real 
estate broker of Manchester, died at his 
home in that city December 12, 1908. 


Mr. Lane was born in Deerfield in 1835, 
but removed with his parents to Manches- 
ter in childhood. He worked in the mills 
in early youth, but became a grocery clerk 
at seventeen, and subsequently went into 
trade himself, following several different 
lines at different times, but commenced 
in the real estate business in 1871, which 
he followed till death with much success, 
adding insurance, brokerage and loans, 
and establishing a business second to none 
in the state in the same line. He was a 


Universalist in religion and prominent and 
active in the Masonic order. 


THOMAS B. TUCKER 


Thomas B. Tucker, born in Wilmot Au- 
gust 17, 1830, died in Peterborough De- 
cember 22, 1908. 


Mr. Tucker was a machinist in early 
life and held a good position in a Provi- 
dence, R. I., establishmenf, but relin- 
quished the same on account of his health 
and took charge of a hotel in Henniker. 
Subsequently he returned to his former oc- 
cupation but was again compelled to re- 
linquish it, and assumed the management 
of the Kearsarge House at Warner, where 
he continued six years, and was subse- 
quently landlord of the Washington 
House at Pittsfield for seven years. In 
January, 1879, he purchased French’s 
Hotel at Peterborough, which  subse- 
quently became famous as “Tucker’s Tav- 
ern,” the proprietorship of which he re- 
tained many years, though relinquishing 
the same to his son some time since. 

Mr. Tucker was active in public af- 
fairs, and served as deputy sheriff and 
county commissioner while living at Pitts- 
field and a selectman and member of the 
board of water commissioners in Peterbor- 
ough. He was financially successful in 
business in Peterborough and had done 
much to promote the prosperity of the 
town. He married Miss Susan Clark of 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., who died Sep- 
tember 5, 1901. They had one son, George 
S. Tucker, now proprietor of Tucker’s Tav- 
ern. 

GEORGE W. SPOFFORD 


George W. Spofford, born in Peterbor- 
ough August 9, 1831, died in Chicago, IIl., 
January 10, 1909. 


He went to Chicago at the age of 
twenty-five and engaged in teaching, hav- 
ing been educated at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and Harvard University. He was. 


fourteen years principal of the Foster 


School in Chicago. He subsequently en- 
gaged in political life and was for some 
time a member of the board of county 
commissioners. It was largely through 
his instrumentality as a delegate sent by 
Governor Fifer to attend the Farmers’ 
Congress at Montgomery, Alabama, that 
the votes were secured which located the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago instead 
of New York. Mr. Spofford married Han- 
nah, daughter of Orsemus Morrison, who 
survives him, with one daughter, Miss 
Florence M. Spofford. 





editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The biennial legislative session of 
1909 is now well under way.  Al- 
though fewer measures have been in- 
troduced thus far than has sometimes 
been the case, there is matter enough 
under consideration to command the 
attention of members for as long a 
period of time as they will care to de- 
vote to the work, or as the people will 
desire the session to continue. What 
will be done, in any direction, no man 
ean foretell with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but a great deal of important 
legislation is proposed, including, in 
the first instance, a complete change in 
the tax system of the state, involving 
the abolition of the state tax, the re- 
tention of all the savings bank and 
corporation taxes in the state treasury, 
and the enactment of a direct inheri- 
tance tax that shall materially increase 
the revenues. Another plan involves 
the continuance of the state tax and 
its increase from $500,000 to $800,000, 
in view of the rapidly increasing ex- 
penditures. One measure introduced 
in this connection abolishes all stand- 
ing appropriations, thus avoiding all 
expenditures except such as are speci- 
fically provided for at each session, 
while still another, which seems to be 
strongly meritorious, provides for an 
estimate of necessary expenditures in 
each department and a regular ap- 
propriation bill, or bills, to meet the 
same. Several measures providing 
for the direct primary have been in- 
troduced, and a vast number of 
amendments to the liquor law pro- 
posed; also a number of measures 
regulating the issue of free passes and 
providing for the transportation of 
members of the legislature and other 
public officials. One bill providing 
for the erection of a new state house, 
at a cost not exceeding $1,000,000, 
has been introduced, and another for 
the remodelling and enlargement of 
the present structure at an expense of 
$350,000. Several bills establishing 


new normal schools have been put in, 
and others providing for armories in 
six or eight different places, while 
unusually large appropriations for 
various state institutions are called 
for. To make the state’s income meet 
its expenditures will manifestly re- 
quire the exercise of all the wisdom 
and judgment which the legislature is 
able to command. 


A monograph of special interest to 
all lovers of ‘‘Old Glory,’’ by John 
H. Fow of Philadelphia, presenting 
the ‘‘True Story of the American 
Flag,’’ has recently been issued by 
W. J. Campbell, historical publisher 
of that city. Mr. Fow, who is a 
prominent lawyer, but deeply inter- 
ested in historical matters, seems to 
have made an exhaustive study of his 
subject, and to have arrived at ac- 
curate conclusions upon some disputed 
points, for which he is entitled to the 
thanks of all truth-seekers in this par- 
ticular field of historical research, al- 
though he has practically destroyed 
one long cherished tradition—that of 
Betsey Ross and her alleged agency in 
giving the country its flag. The book 
is handsomely illustrated, with eight 
full-page color plates, showing seven- 
teen early flags, in addition to two on 
the cover. Paper, 50 cts; cloth, 75 cts. 


Any subscriber for the GRANITE 
MONTHLY desiring to do so can ex- 
change the back numbers of the maga- 
zine for the last three years for bound 
volumes covering the same period for 
50 cents each, or $1.50 for the set. 


Subscribers are requested to ex: 
amine their address labels and where 
arrears are indicated take measures 
to have the same brought up in ad- 
vance. 
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